














And Peace on Earth and Good Will toward Men. 


—————— 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT MEDINA, OHIO, 
AT $1.00 PER YEAR. FOR TERMS TO CLUBS, SEE FIRST PAGE OF READING MATTER. 


BY A.I. ROOT. 
Vol. VII. April, 1880. Nos ds 


Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS ,&C. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad ‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 

our mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 17% by 94% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15-., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 

longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
— ry eared are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 
‘ The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian quéens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space‘allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter 1s not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1¥%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
a nsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 
Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch.. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
4 cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

5 per cent. 

On 1001 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 

0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 

tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines ‘whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 es cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 a, S ad 
cent. A. I. ROO 














— 
$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 


Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 
The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOO 


1. | 
R are bate | 


POWE 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heaee 
and light ripping. Lathes, &¢., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 


will pay every bee-keeper to send | 


for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 





$15.00 TO TO $100. 00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our —— ge Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and ~ lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. . Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 

strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND INX 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. 
~~ the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such | 
a Watch, for a present, ougst to make a any boy - 
man either) happy. A. I, ROOT, Medina, 0 





Or I will send | 


STILL LIVING! 


J, OATMAN & SONS 


would call attention of all desiring supplies for their 
apiaries the coming season, to the fact that they are 
prepared to lead the trade in 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


MODEST AND LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 


Honey Boxes, Sections, &c. 
WAX WORKED TO ORDER ON SHARES OR FOR CASH. 


Especial mention would be made of the fact that 
we bought 90 IMPORTED QUEENS of MR. 
| POMETTA last fall, and have them now winter- 
ing in full colonies, and will be pleased to book or- 

ders from all desiring a genuine Imported Queen 
earlier in the season than can usually be supplied. 
If you do not receive our Price-List by February 
Ist, write for it. Address your orders and com- 
munications to 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 


Dundee, Kane Co., Tl. 





Se nd 25 cents in stamps or cur- 

rency for anew HORSE BOOK. 

It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
sitions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 
BOOK large collection of VALUABLE 
RECIPES, rules for telling the age 
of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid #5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.”’ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 
For sale alan at this office.—A.T. ROOT. 99 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Comb Foundation MachineS 


| 


| 
| You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—‘*Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.”’ 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find ‘anything you may have previously seen 
even thorgh it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange. .(75 c.) 
All three of the above Journals 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ (50 c.). 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. SS ee 
Western Honey Bee (50 ¢.). 
All above (Bee Journals of America) 


($1 50) 


“ 





With American Agriculturist 

Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 

Scientific American 

Fruit Recorder and Cottage y EE 00) 17 
[ Above rates include dil Postage.) 


a) 
ii) 
i) 


| 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-First Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 

For directions TIow to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 


This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 


Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


| A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts complete 
| in one, paper cover 
| The same, neatly bound in cloth 
| Single Parts, in paper, each.. 
| Alighting Board, detachable (See A BC) $ 
Alsike Clover. See seeds. 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60lbs.) 8 = 
Barrels for honey 
- waxed and painted.. 

Basket for broken combs to be hung in ‘the 

Extractor 
Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
~ per colony, from $8 to $16. See price 

t. 

Bee-Hunting Box, with printed instructions 2 
Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 
Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 

king 
Buckwheat. See seeds. 
Burlap fore covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, ‘comple eee 35 
Buzz-Sawsg, extra, 80c, to $3.25. See price list. 
Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 

6 inch saws (no saws included) . - 5 00 

The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
Cages for queens, provisioned (See price list) 10 

is per doz 1 00 
Candy pee. can be fed at any season. 
per 

Cans for shipping extracted honey 

Honey), from 25¢ to $2.00. 
Cards, queen registering, per doz 


15 


(See 


Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC). 
- without the chaff 
Chaft Hive (Gee Hives)... cccccscsccaee 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard 
| Clamps for making section boxes.......... 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting 2 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 09 
10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hi 25 
| Combs in metal cornered frames, complete 25 
20 Corners, metal, per 100 50 
20 top only, per 100 60 
15 ” ey bottom, per 100.. 40 
| Corners, Machinery complete £ for making #2 50 00 
| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives 
40 | Division Boards of cloth and ¢ chaff 
12 | Duck, for covering frames and for feeders, 
29 inches wide, per yd 
15 | Enameled Cloth, seed seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
30e. By the piece (12 yards) 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00. 
7“ Inside and gearing, 
Honey-gate 
sd Hoops to go around the top.... 
was ee OE MI sic wchas cewe cece 
Feeder, Simplicity (See price list) 1 pint .... 
Feeders, 1 quart, tin, 
The same, half size, 
The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 
| Feeders, open air 
Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20e; per doz. by express... 
“ The same, large size, double above 
rices. 
* 3 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10¢c; doz 
| Foundation. See Comb Foundation. 
60 | Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester....... 
6| Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 





including 





18 | Galvanized Iron Wire for grapevine trellises 
per lb. (about 100 feet) 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
Gauge for planing lumber, brass........... 
‘* making hives (See Hives).. ; 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting: arm 
Glass. See price list. 
0 | GLEANINGS, per year 
For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 
Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
Hammers and nails. See price list. 
Hives from 50c to #6 25. See price list. 
Honey. See price list. 
" Plants. See seeds. 
Honey Kniv es, straight .75; curved blade.. 
% doz, by mail 
% doz by Express 
Jars for shipping extracted honey. 
oney. 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50¢ per 100; 
for particulars see price list. 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells. 
Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
Sept 
Leather for smoker bellows, per side 
Lithograph of the Hexagonal a 
Magnifying Glass, pocket. . 
4 a ouble lens, ’ brass, on 


Ty 


See 


— 


aHOCOoNWo coon So 


three feet 
Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo’s, 150 photo’s 
Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 
Prepared objects for above, such 
as bee’s wing, po ann eye, foot, &e., each 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard 
| Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
° | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting 
Parafiine, for waxing barrels, per lb 
Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
! Planes and Planers. See price list. 
15 | Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 85 
0 | Queens, 25e to $12 00. See price list. 
2| Rabbets, metal, per foot 
0 | Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
0; Rules (See Pocket Rules) 12 and lic. 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, nds OZ 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws. . Paw aneea 
| Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for weighing honey, ete. See price list. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10e; 5ineh, lie. 
P —* Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
EC., 
Section Beas Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions. 
Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 8 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) ¢8 


— 





SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 


Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near ua, per |b. 30 
Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10c; per lb. 1 00 
Chinese Mustard, per 0z............. 10 
Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb 15 
White Dutch Clover, per Ib 30 
Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per Ib 1 00 
Mignonette, per Ib. (20¢ per 02)....... 1 40 
Simpson Honey Plant, per oz....... 50 
Silv er Huil Buckwheat, per Ib.. ‘ 10 

a peck, by Express 60 

Common - per peck 50 

Summer Rape. 

July, per ib 5 

Spider plant, per oz.. 50 

A small package of any of the above seeds. will be 

sent for 5 cenis. 

Separators, tin, for section boxes. 

Section Boxes. 
5 | Sheets of Fnameled Cloth to keep the bees 
| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of = 


sections 30 


Sow in June and 


iz 


See 


(This size can be sent by mail inthe flat, 
| for 75c.) 
1 | Slate Tablets to hang on hives . 


| 
| The same for 24 
| 
| 
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SMOKERS. 


Smoker, Semir'e (to Canada 15e extra)l 50 &1 75 
ingham’s igo; Os 17 
~_ Own, see illustration in one 
“ st 
Soldering Implements 
Swarming Box.. E 
Tacks, tinned, per paper. ‘three sizes) 
For larger quantities see Hammers and 
| nails. 
5 | Thermometers . pease 
10 | Transferring clasps, ‘package ‘of 100 
| Tin, see price list. 
0 | Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
| Thesame, all of grenadine (almost as good) 
| Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
| stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
| width, * vard 
| Brussels Net, for face of — 29 inches 
in width, per ‘yard 
Wax Extractor. 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors. tinned, 
meshes to the inch. per square foot ... . 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages, tinned, 18 
| meshes to theinch 
8. Wire cloth. painted, for shipping bees, 14 
! mesh tothe inch, per square foot ... .. 
| Wire for grape vine trellises. See Galyan- 
| ized iron wire 


All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Circular and Price List for 1880. Ear- 
ly Queens a specialty. Address 
211d EK. -. HALR, Wirt Cc. A... W. 


a 
| 
i § 


25 
00 | 
2 





Va. 


MPROVED LANGSTROTH AND S 
SEMPLICITY AND CHAFF HIVE 
Having enlarged my facilities for the manuf’g of 
Bee Hives and Section Boxes, | shall be able the 
present season to furnish the trade with better 
goods and for less money than any house in the 
West. Please —_ for Price List. 
4d . D. BOELL, Union City, Mich. 


WANTED! : load of bees. and bring them 


from towa to Colorado, and then take charge of 

them for the reminder of the sexson of 1880. Ad- 

dress without delay— AUGUST CHR STIE, 
Leadville, Lake Co., Colorado. 


AN APTARIST, competent 
to prepare for shipment a car 


HEADQUARTERS FOR APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Steam Power. New machinerv complete. Our 
facilities for manufacturing Hives, Crates, Sec- 
tions, &c., are first class. Before ordering, tell us 
what yeu want. We can do vou good. Comb Foun- 
dation, Extractors, Knives, Smokers, &c., constant- 
lyonhand Full Cclonies and Nuclei a specialty. 
Send for our new System for Wintering Bees Suc- 
cesssully. HIRAM ROOP, 
4tfd Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mic h. 


Moll Heath Honey Plant 


We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant. which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 
To Canada, 2 cents extra. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


100 POUNDS OF BEES WANTED! 


S'ate race, when you can deliver, price per pound, 
' quantity ws wish to furnish. 
.L. VON DOKN, Omaha, Nebraska. 


ENGINE FOR SAIZTIE! 
Four horse power engine, as g «od as new (same as 

advertised in GLEANTSGS) for sale cheap. In use 2 

years. Call on or address E F. BEARD, 

4 Republic, Seneca Co., Ohio. 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 








"These whose t names a pear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H. 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa.7-3tf 
*E. M. Havhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula. La. Ittd 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum. Wash Co.. Wis. i 

A 


W. Va. 1-12 


*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 
*J. L. Bowers, Berryville. Clarke Co., Va. 
*King & White, New London, 0. 

*F. J. Wardell, Ubrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 

*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland (o., O. 

*J. E. Weleher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ils. 
*D. A. MeCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 

*D. E. Best, Best, Lehigh Co., Penn. 

*A.S. Collins, New Orleans, La. 

*R Robinson, LaClede, Fayette Co., TIL 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

*C OC. Vanghan, Columbis, Maury Co., Tenn. 3tfd 
*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas Ciry. Jackson C>., Mo. 3-8 
*J. M.C. Taylor, Lewistown, Fred Co., M1. +4 
*S D. McLean & Son, Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn, 3-8 
*S.D Moore & Co, Atlanta, Ful on Co., Ga. #8 
*T. G. MeGaw. Monm -uth, Warren Co., Ll. 3-8 
*R. Thomson, Terry, Hinds Co., Miss. 3-8 
*Lewis A. Best, Best, Lehigh Co., Pa. 4-9 
*J. RB. Brav, Lynnville. Giles Co., Tenn. 4-9 
J. W. Newlove. Col imbus, Franklin Co., O. 4-7 
*H.T. Bishop. Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N.Y. 4 
*O. H. Townsend, Hubbard-ton, Ionia (o., Mich. 4-9 
*Thos E Price, Baden, St. Louis Co., 4-8 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn C Cis lowa. 4tfd 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. L. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Therville Par., La. 1tfd 
Milo 8. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co , Mich. 145 
A. A. Fradenburg, Port Washington, Tus.,Co.,O.1-4 
T. F. Wittman, 31% N. 6th St... Camden, N. J. 3tfd 
Ss. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 3tfd 
Sprunger bro's, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart. Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
J. W. Newlove, Columbus, Franklin Co., O 4-6 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, $1.00: ready in April. 
Tested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Itelians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, &c. PAUL L. VIALLON, 
3ttd Bayou Goula, La. 


Stfa 





will give $25.00 for a second-hand, Barnes foot- 
power saw, c: ag 4 and in good order. Address 
immediately, W.S. HART, New Smyrna, Fla. 4 


DOLLAR QUEENS FOR $1.00. 


Kossuth, Alcorn Co., Miss. Dr. N. C. STEELE. 
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CHEAP BEES! 


About 30 Colonies in good, movable-comb hives, 
at $5. each. EK. A. GASTMAN, 
4 Til. 


Decatur, Macon Co., 
LOWER THAN EVER TO CLOSE OUT! 
A lot of Section Honey Boxes 414x444; a Founda- 
whe Machine 9ineh, Root’s make; alot of Italian 
Bees and Queens raised from imported mother. 
Address FISCHER & STEHLE, 
4d Marietta, Wash. Co., Ohio. 


SWEET HOME RASPBERRY. 


Originated by D. D. Palmer, New Boston, Ill. 1,050 
berries picked from one cane. Never winter kills. 
The largest and best black cap. Send for circular. 


READ THIS! 
| 7 7 


We are now prepared to give bottom prices on all 
kinds of Bee Hives, Sections. &¢., but we make a 
Specialty of the *Boss’’ One Piece Section, hereto- 
fore called the Lewis Section, of which Jam the in- 
ventor, See article in Leb. No. of A. B. J. on this 
Oue Piece Section. Send for Price List. 

JAMES FORNCROOK & ase 

_Watertow n, Wis., April Ist. 1880. 











Seovell’s, Eureka, Cold blast, Bee Smoker is Boss. 
It is a cold blast or a hot biast, both at once or sepa- 
rately, at the will of the operator. It is the only 
cold blast smoker on the market that has no tubes 
or other complicated machinery in the fire barrel to 
interfere with filling and cleaning. Large size bel- 
lows, 544x644 inches; fire barrel, 2% inches. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.25. Send for illustrated, deserip- 
tive catalogue and price list of Hives, Implements, 
and Supplies used in bee culture, Address— 
4d Bt ‘OVELL « ANDE RSON, , Columbus, Kansas. 


MARTIN'S 


wire support for 
frames, Cheapest 
support in use; du- 
rable and just the 
thing. Sample by 
mail, 6 cts; 30 cts. 
per Ib., 100 in a lb. 


TRY OUR FPALIAN QUEE 


Send for price list. Bees by the pound, nuclei, or 
colony. Circulars of our Bees, Queens, and Novel- 
ties sent free. Address 

Hartford, N. Y. 

















4-9 J. H. MARTIN, 
7 SEND FOR PRICES OF 

6 s oe 8 
Langstroth Simplicity Hives, 


SECTIONS, FRAMES, AND 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
4 MANUFACTURED BY 
MIERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N.Y. 


' 


NOTICES OF THE A B Cc. 


I received the“ A BC of Bee Culture,’ bound in 
cloth, and think it the cheapest book, at $1.25, that 
has passed through my hands ia many a day. 

JAMES MCNEILL. 
Hudson, N. Y., February 17, 1880. 


A B C was received in due time. Many thanks. 
Although [ have been reading A BC in back num- 
bers of GLEANINGS, yet [ am very much surprised 


| and pleased with the finish and make-up of the book. 


| take $100.00 for it, and do without it. 


Price | 


5! 


| have all the earlier books on bee culture, but must 

say that A BC is best of all, and fully up to the 

times. Dr. A. V. CONKLIN. 
Delaware, O., February 17, 1880. 


The A BC book was received on the 10th inst.,and 
isa beautiful book. To say that the lady to whom I 
presented it was well please ‘d with it, would be a 
tume expression of her joy. S. H. LANE. 

Whitestown, Ind., February 12, 1880. 

The A BC is the best bee book Lever read. I 
would not take $50.00 for it, if Lcould not get an- 
other, for I consider it worth —_— toany bee-keeper. 

. J. BRUMBAUGH, 

Cottage Grove, Lane Co , Ore gon. Feb. 20, 1880. 

Your A BC came all right. Thanks. I think it is 
one of the best aud clearest books it has been my 
good fortune to get hold of, and tells all that is 
needed to be known, except what must be got by 
experience. A. H. BROWNE. 

New Orleans, La., March 14, 1880. 


Your “A BCin Bee Culture” is at hand. Iam 
more than pleased with it. It is a much better book 
than I expected to see [would have sent for it be- 
fore, if | had had the least idea that I could have re- 
ceived as much information in regard to bees and 
their management, us | have found in it. 

LesTeXR B. CARRINGTON, 

Mount Joy, Delta Co., Texas, Feb. 20, 1880. 

On the stand at my right hand, is the “A BRC of 
Bee Culture,” which cost me $1.25, and | would not 
It is the best 
book on the subject I have ever had the pleasure of 
reading. Louts WERNER. 

Edwardsville, Madison Co., Ill., Mar. 8, 1880. 

If you could see me searching, during every spare 
moment, the well stored pages of the A BC, you 
would not wish for any better expression of my 
thoughts concerning it. I.. E. HARRIS. 

Franklin Depot, Delaware Co., N. Y., Mar. 8, 1880. 

I have followed the instructions recorded in your 
“A BCof Bee Culture,” and find them a perfect 
success. My bees have done exceedingly well the 
pust year. JEFFERSON LEMON. 

Dodson, O., March 9, 1880. 

T have just rece ived my A BC book, cloth binding. 
It is so nice, that I have sold it betore leaving town; 
so L will enclose 90 ets. more for another for myself. 

W. H. SIMMONS. 

Medon, Madison Co., Tenn., Mar. 13, 1880. 


As for that A BC book, I would not take $10.00 for 
it, if 1 could not get another one. Wa. TRACY 
Sherburne, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1880. 





CLEANINCS AS AN ADVERTI- 
SING MEDIUM. 


Mr. Root:—Enelosed you will find amount due you 
on H. Smith's account for advertisement in GLEAN- 
INGS. He received orders almost as soon as he re- 
ceived GLEANINGS. This is the money that he re- 
ceived for the first order. J.O. FACEY. 

New Hamburgh, Canada, Feb. 6, 1880. 





EE KEEPERS inte pony J to purchase Bees 
or Queens will do well to send for my New Cir- 
cular, before purchasing elsewhere. Pure Extract- 


| ed Honey wanted in exchange for Bees and Queens, 


2-5 A. W. CHENEY, Orange, Mass. 
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USEFUL ARTICLES | *!1ga.tingadyti die Shadi" 


| Well Oiled 
THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 3 | Papers of Pins 


FIVE CENTS EACH | Not first — for they are made of iron, as 
@ | your Magnet will tell you very quickly; but they 
are — for some purposes. For best brass pins, 
4 rT see ceunter. 
TERMS OF PAY MENT—Stri Strictly Cash With Order. 5 | Pans, Jelly cake, 8 inch ! 4 | 4 00 
| » l quart 5 | 4 00 
All Prices inant to denen without Notice | 1! Pencils, Lead, The Kind I Prefer (im, 
‘ Phonographic) | 45 | 4 = 
| Perfumery, Pretty, but not very good | 45 
| 2| Rules, 1 Foot, for School Children. . 35 {; 
| | Sad tron Stands | 35] 
| 2 | Scissors, . Japanned Handles, and Pol- 
| ished Blades 
45 | Either round point for the pocket, and for little 
Baskets, 4 bushel 40|3 75 | girls, or a pointed. Wonderfully well finished 
Ma 45 | 4 for such an insignificant price. Nothing equal to 


“6 le | 50/4 75 the round points for making a little girl happy, but 


Just think of it! a Half Bushel Market Basket for YOu must look out for the pieces. 
five cents. | 3 ery = a tor Getting Honey out of 


Bluing, Oldroyd’s Liquid, price of box oes 
containing 3 dozen bottles, $1 50. 2 | Screw-drivers, Sewing Machine, Neat, 


, , Wood Handle, fine steel............. | 
1| Brushes, Paint, Paste, or Sash........ | 35 \8 00 | 3| Screw-drivers, Metal Handie i 
Read what a customer says of these: “Your See page 29, price list. 
Five Cent Brush is as good as one | paid 50c for.”’ 0 | Seeds, Almost any Kind, per Package | 
IsAAC B. RUMFORD. 5 | Soap, Fancy Cakes, Perfumed Toilet, 
Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal. but good sized cakes, **Boss”’... | 
4| Brooms, Whisk | 451425| 12) ‘* Blue India, large Cakes and best 
Nice to brush the sawdust off your clothes; a very Soap in the market 
good brush broom in fact, for 5c. | 13) Soap Cups, tu go on edge of tub or. 
12 | Coal Shovels, Wrought Iron | 48] 4 75 | Bucket | 
5 | Corn for planting, ' pint of best ear- 2 | Spoons, Table, Tinned Iron 
ly sweet, 3 kinds, good for bees.. . | 35) 4 00 | — Tea * (Two for 5c.). 
5 | Cups, Tin, 1 Pint ° (3 50| 3| Stands, Silvered Wire, ie Hot Dishes 
6 | Dippers, Tin 4514 00)| 6|Stove Polish, Dixon's Best 
Areal Serviceable Dipper, and just the thing for | 5 Tin Plates, for Honey, Set of 3, 
getting a cool drink out of the spring, or ‘old oaken | sorted (Separately 75c, $1.00, and 
bucket.”’ $1.75 per hundred) | 
2| Dish Covers, Blue Wire Cloth, 6in...| 45/4 40 | 2) Tacks, Tinned, 3 Sizes of Papers...... | 3 
Just the thing for Shipping Queen and '% ib , Bees. 6 Tack Hammer, Coppered, [ron Handle | 
9| Dust Pans | 1425] 4 Wood Handles. .| 3 
Tip-top for keeping the Floor to your Shop. c lean,| 4, Tea Bells, very neat and retty . “nice 
ay just the nicest Present for your Little Girls. for the baby and useful besides | 
3| Drawer Pulls |2 % 5 | Tin Pails, 1 Pint 
1| File Handle, self adjusting. . Se i Cover and all, and just right for 1% lb. honey. 
ee ee SS ea eee | 45 25 6| Tin Cake Pans, Scallop, very pretty.. | 45 alae 4 4 
Splendid (for your wife’s carpet) during this Lak | 6)! Tin Wash Basins, 8 inch 
dy weather. | If a Bee keeper don’t need one, I don’t am 4 pF 
2 | oe | 45!425 does, and these are so Neat, Pretty, and convenient, 
Garden Trowels 5 | , | verily believe I should sell 4000 of them to-day, if I 
Would be cheap at 4 Times the Price. could just pass alot of them around among you. 
1 Gimlets | Only just 5c. Just think of it! 
Ne Sa eee ee | 30/2 1, Tooth Brushes, Neat, and Excellent, 
yh such as hav e been selling from 25 to 50c each. but rather small 45 
| Ink, **W. O.’s,”" any Color, in Large2oz. Bottles; 1! Views for Stereoscopes, from ali | | 45 
For Wholesale Prices, see page 192. Countries of the World. 
3| Kitchen Knives, Fine Steel, metal 2 | Wax Ball, for Work Box, in Shape of 
Handle, labeled “Kitchen Friend” | 40/3: PE, FORE, RAM, BEC o.o0c0 ceccsece | 48 
2| Knives and Forks for Table Use all 12! Whet-stones, Small but “good grit”’ 45 
Knife and a Fork Are Two) ......... | 48/4 2 | Wire Nails, per Paper, 8 sizes 3 
Good Steel, but rather Plainly handled. _ 51! Yard stick, Graduated and numbered | 
as Knives, nh gene 1 tomy rd Children. | 45/4 as nice as a Pocket rule 
Not very good, nor very handsome. 
31 Magnets, Horse Shoe 1450 USEFUL ARTICLES 
+ gg Se nioek Ty, formerly sold - high THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 
as 50c hese are Nicely Finished, and Very Power- 
ful; be careful Not to let them Touch WATCHES. TEN CENTS EACH. 
A customer writes: “The magnets attract all the | s o ; we 
little folks, and some big ones too. I want you to 5 | Balances, Spring, 24%., Accurate.... . | 90 | 8 75 
send me a half-dozen.” H. H.'Fox. | A customer writes: Ican’t see how you can sell 
Tribulation, Mo.. Feb. 25, 1880. that Spring Balance for Itc. C. B. THAWING. 
a ears : , Hamilton, Mo., Feb. 4, 1880. 
5 | Mallets, Wood. Just the nicest thing | 9) ; 
to Drive Sections Together. | Belt Punches, hollow.. 100 | 10 00 
3 | Match Boxes, Tin Jappanned 8 | Brooms, Whisk, Wood Handles, good | 85 | 8 OU 
| Match Safes, Bracket work........... | = 4| Broom Holders, silvered wire, just 
5 l Marking Gauges. A very pretty tool | right for above | 48) 4% 
SE a a ae 45 | 4 2 bg yor, Steel = Temper - 
3 ; est q +844 inches long. ... | 
| Measuring Tapes, 36 inches, spring, in 4514 00 3 | Chamois Skins for C leaning Cutl'y, Ke | 85 


5 | Molasses Cups, Tin, Nice for Honey.. | 48/4 75| 5 Chisels with Handles, ’ inch... 
5 | Mouse Traps to keep in the Honey 12 | Chopping or ao Knives, steel . 
eS ea eee eer | 3513 00 5 Cold Chisels, best tempered steel 
| Mucilage and Brush 8 | Brooms, Hearth eo 
Exactly like those that you pay 25¢c for. Idonot| 5: Brushes, Clothes, an astonishingly 
know how it is possible for them to be made so low. . ae Brush for a dime. 
Three donee are packed in a box, and $1.65 pays for a fair S ; 
box and all 2 | Paint, Will do to paint hives, 
1| Needles, the very best I know of in a but are rather small 
the world (see 25c counter) 50 Whitewash 
4| Nest Eggs, White Glass.. einen 00 Concluded on page 191. 
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2| Awls, Scratch, Wood Handle 45 
3 | Awls, Brad, Assorted Sizes............ 
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- RAISING QUEENS AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 





d EVERAL correspondents have written some- 
RY thing as follows: “I read your report in Jan. 

~ GLEANINGS, and if it is not too much trouble I 
wish you would write and let me know how you 
manage to raise both queens and extracted honey; 
tell me just how you manage it, giving details as 
much as possible.’’ 

As it would take too much time to write to each 
correspondent, and as the subject is one of general 
interest, I take this method of replying. 

Although T have had only two years experience in 
queen rearing, I have discovered that nothing is 
gained by trying to rear queens too early in the 
season; it is better to wait until the warm weather 
has really come to stay, and the bees are storing 
honey, which, in this locality, is about the last of 
May or first of Jnne. 

My ‘i.st step is to place a frame filled with fdn , or 
wit nice worker comb that has never contained 
brood, near the center of the colony that has my 
imported queen. Each day I make an examination, 
and, usu‘liv, in a day or two, I find the queen laying 
in the comb or fdn. that was inserted. On the top 
of the frame I mark the date when the queens from 
these eggs will hatch. In about three days, these 


eggs will hatch into minute larvae, when they will | 


be ready to be given to a queenless colony. 

A colony that is to build queen cells is deprived 
not only of its queen but of all of its brood. This 
not only insures plenty of nurse bees, but it pre- 
vents the bees from rearing queens from any other 
brood except that which is furnished them. You 
can sellthe queen that you remove, and give the 
frames of brood to other colonies, or you can form a 
new colony by removing a strong swarm to a new 
location, putting the queen, with a few of her own 
bees, and the frames of brood in a hive, filling it up 
with empty combs, and then placing it on the stand 
of the removed colony; or—well, there area great 
many different ways of using them; you must do it 
as you think best. 

As soon as the queen cells and worker brood are 
sealed over, the frame of comb upon which the cells 
are built is bung in the lamp nursery. About every 
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third day, a new lot of queen cells is started. <A col- 

ony is not allowed to build more than one or two 

lots of cells, unless a fresh supply of nurse bees is 
| given it from some other colony. 

Two or three days before I expect the first lot of 
queens to hatch, I start as many two frame nuclei 
as there are cells inthe lot. For nucleus hives, I 
use full sized Simplicities, putting a nucleus in each 
end of the hive, using chaff cushions for division 
| boards, and having the entrances at diagonally op- 
| posite corners. To obtain bees and combs with 
| which to stock the nuclei, I usually go to a full 

swarm and find the queen; the comb upon which 

she is found, with the adhering bees, is placed in the 
| center of the hive filled with empty combs, and left 

upon the old stand; the old hive is set one side, 
| while I look over its “contents,”’ and divide them up 
into five nuclei, giving a frame of brood and a 
| frame of honey to each nucleus. Most of the old 
| bees return to the old stand, and as they have but 
little brood to care for at first, they will soon fill 
| their combs with honey. 
When nuclei are first formed, or when they have 
| been queenless a day or two, or when the yield of 
| honey is good, they are more apt to accept a virgin 
queen; but, taking the whole season through, I 
| have found it the safest to give them a queen cell 
just ready to hatch. 
| Whena queen is about ten days old, she begins to 
lay. I usually allow a queen to fill the combs pretty 
full of eggs before shipping her; it helps to keep 
up the strength of the nucleus. 

One correspondent wishes to know how I keep 
queens until they are wanted. Queens are usually 
wanted just about as soon as—yes, a little sooner 
than—they begin to lay. I have never had to keep a 
queen more than a week, after she began to lay; if 
I did have to keep one, I should keep her ina nu- 
cleus. 

The lamp nursery is a great “institution;’”’ I 
couldn't raise queens for a dollar without it. Queen 
registering cards are a necessity. 

Read “Queen Rearing’”’ inthe “A BCof Bee Cul- 
ture;’’ it explains the whole subject much better 
| than I can. 

I leave some full colonies that Ido not divide up 
into nuclei; later in the season, these colonies are 
employed in building queen cells. Isometimes take 
one or two frames from each of these colonies and 
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use them in forming nuclei; this helps to keep down 


the swarming fever. When these colonies get their 
hives full of brood and honay, and the yield of hon- 
ey is good, I put on upper stories filled with empty 
combs; or, if 1 am a little “short’’ of empty combs, I 
fill each aliernate frame with fdn. Itell you these 
empty combs are another great “institution;’’ one 
secret of my success is in having a good supply of 
these; and I always ‘“‘manage”’ (either by purchasing 
them of bee-keepers who let their bees die, and are 
disgusted with the business, or by having fdn. 
drawn out during the buckwheat honey harvest) to 
have a good supply. A bee-keeper who will give 
his bees all the empty combs that they can fill du- 
ring a good yield from basswood will be surprised 
at the amount of honey that the little fellows will 
stow away. My bees have not filleda frame with 
natural comb during the last two years, and I don’t 
intend that they shall ever fill another. When the 
combs in an upper story are filled with honey, and 
the bees don’t begin to seal it over, | raise the upper 
story and put another story filled with empty combs 
between that and the lower story. During » good 
yield of honey, these upper stories are examined 
every three or four days, and whenever « comb is 
found in which the honey is sealed one-third of the 
way down from the top it is removed to be extract- 
ed, and an empty comb put in its place. t seldom 
extract from the lower stories. Colonies that are 
building queen cells, having litthe brood to care for, 
soon fill their combs with honey; these combs, I re- 
move for extracting, filling their places with empty 
combs. Woen the yield of honey is good, I give the 
strongest nuclei extra combs to fill: nd when the 
honey is sufticiently ripened, | extract it. In the 
full, the hght swarms and nuclei are united. 

I make queen rearing my first object. giving all 
of my bees plenty of combs to fill, and when the 
honey is ripe I extract it. There doesn’t that seem 
simple and easy enough? 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

P. S.—If my method of queen rearing can be im- 
proved, will some one please tell me where I am at 
fault? W. Z. H. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


Very good, friend H. I do not know how 
I can improve on your very plain instruct- 
ions, or add anything, unless it be to suggest 
that a good many are claiming that cells 
reared under the natural swarming impulse 
are superior to those raised as you suggest. 
While lam by no means prepared to accept 
this as yet, I would advise carefully compar- 
ing queens reared as you suggest, with 
those of natural swarming. Mostof us have 
queens in our apiaries, reared both ways. 
Let us see if we can detect a difference. 
a te 
COMB FOUNDATION. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Wy; ANY keen and ingenious minds are 
f busily at work at the problems I gave 
you on page 8s, February No., but, al- 
though considerable progress has been made, 
and the prospect is that we shall succeed ul- 
timately, it is so much a work of the multi- 
tude I hardly know who will merit the $100 


reward. It seems to be like the way in 
which the bees themselves make comb; one 


takes it up and gives it a twist or turn, and | 


then another takes it up and improves ita 
little, and so it grows. Iam ready to hand 
over the reward, but I do not know but we 
shall have to choose a committee to decide 
to whom it belongs. I am sorry to say,some 
have written unkindly in the matter already. 
A great many have tried for the prize who 
have not taken GLEANINGS in years past, 
and have therefore wasted time and money 
in going over oldexperiments. Friend Har- 
rison’s idea of making a machine like a 
book, dipping only the inside plate, while 
the covers are folded back, has been given a 
great many times. Two or three different 
parties have succeeded in making very fair 
fdn. in small pieces by pouring the melted 
wax into a } laster-of-paris mold. By heat- 
ing the mold up to about 150°, the wax will 
run into a space almost as thin as natural 
comb, but the whole machine must be cooled 
before the fdn. can be taken out, and this 
process soon destroys the plaster cast. These 
people naturally thought metal would work 
as well, but you can not saturate metal with 
water. as you do plaster, and the heating 
will therefore cause the wax to stick fast to 
it. 

Sheets of soft wax with holes punched at 
the right distance apart will be readily used 
by the bees, and if the walls are not com- 
pressed as in our usual fdn., there will be 
little or no sagging. The editor of the Brit- 
ish Bee Journal has said considerable of late 
about making ro}ls for this purpose, by driv- 
ing round-headed nails into wooden rollers. 
This was suggested and tried several years 
ago in our country. but we found it diffleult 
to get nails or tacks all of one size, and to 
drive them with sufficient accuracy. although 
we did enough to demonstrate that the bees 
would use it. The tdn. known as the Dun- 
ham, because the mills are made by Mrs. 
Frances Dunham,ot De Pere, Wis.,are much 
on this plan. Below we give an engraving 
of the machine. 


DUNHAM’S FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


Our readers may remember her as the one 
who devised the Dunham feeder, for which 
I paid her $25.00, some years ago. She has, 
without doubt, the credit of making the 
prettiest-looking machine. in print at least, 
of any in the market. Here is the letter 
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she wrote in answer to my request for the 
machine. 
Ihave received your card, requesting an electro- 


type of my fdn. machine, and I send you one in good 


faith. I can truly say that I have met with nothing 
but kindness from the bee-keeping brotherhood. 
FRANCES DUNHAM. 

De Pere, Wis., March 15, 1880. 

As the fdn. made by this machine does not 
sag, or at least but slightly, the question 
comes up, Why not use it and dispense with 
wired frames? The first mill we ever made, 
the one Mr. Perrine carried to Chicago, was 
made on this plan; i. e., having the walls 
come up so as to be level on top; but we did 
not make any more so, because of the ex- 
pense of the wax. Mr. Perrine soon altered 
the mill, 1 presume for the same reason. 
Which is cheaper, wax or wires? The wired 
combs are certainly most durable when it 
comes to shipping bees, and this question, 
like many others, seems destined to be set- 
tled by the one of supply and demand. Our 
friend Given, Whose machine was illustrated 
in Feb. No., has succeeded in getting it to 
produce most beautiful fdn.in wired frames, 
and with so little expenditure of wax, that 
he now offers wired L. frames, filled with 
fdn., for 18+ ¢. each, by the hundred. Our 
price, as you know, is 14 ce. for metal-corner- 
ed frames. As all-wood frames are 2 ¢. less, 
we are already down to 13 ¢. Now,can any- 
body furnish frames of Dunham tdn. that 
will notsag.for a likesum? Another thing: 
is this excess of Wax worked up into comb, 
with thin base, so that a frame of Dunham 
comb is worth more, because the bees get 
along fasterwith it ? It will be hard to send 
filled frames of any fdn., not containing 
wire, — by freight or express. It is also 
quite a problem to get the frames wired, and 
have it done cheaply. I presume we shall 
have to set women and children at it, at so 
much per hundred. You see we have quite 
a number of problems to work out in this 
matter, my frieuds. Those who are going to 
“yun” the wax right into molds containing 
the wired frames will have to make haste 
and get them into market. This latter plan 
will make the best fdn. for the bees, and 
will likely be the cheapest plan when it is 
worked out. I will tell you all I know of it 
every month, but L can not well write Jong 
letters about it meantime. 

FOUNDATION WITH SQUARE CFLLS. 

The bees finish up square {dn. so that you can not 
tell it certainly, only by holding it up between you 
and the light. The queen uses it as readily as any, 
and the bees will work quicker on a dipped sheet 
than on a pressed one, because it is more pore us, 
I presume. But I did not succecd in dipping and 
pressing large sheets; the shrinkage cracks them, 
unless you make them too thick to use. I was in 
hepes some one would make a rell machine. It 
eculd be chea} ly made. for the creasesin the rolls, 
to mske the sides of the cells, could be made on 
the lathe. I shall make a set this spring, and will 
make them of type metal. The one I have is made 
of that, and is hard enough, and, if the first trial 


don’t suit me, I can melt them over and return | 


the metal. JOHN F. LAFFERTY. 


Martinsville, Clark Co., Ill., Feb. 16, 1880. 


| I sent you, a day or two ago,a piece of comb made 
| from square, flat cells; also a piece ortwo of the fdn. 
| The comb was raised in cool weather, near the last 

of harvest, and is not as thin as that made earlier 
and filled with honey. JOHN B. CASE. 

Baptisttown, Hunterdon Co., N. J., March 8, 1880. 

{Sure enough, we have, at last, a piece of comb 
built on tdn. divided off into squeres. At first sight, 
the comb looks like any other; but when you come 
right down to it, it is not. The bees, by a yery in- 
genious plan got up with much study, it would 
seem, have made cells almost 6-sided at the top, but 
with a base pretty nearly square. More wax is used 
than where they have buil: the natural comb below, 
and although it may be easily and chexuply produced, 
I do not believe it will generally be profitable in the 
end. ] 


—_———_—_o->- > 


THE MINNESOTA EARLY-AMIBER SU- 
GAR-CANL. 


YA] ROM the quantity of seed we are sell- 
i ing, I feel that 1 can not use space to 
— a better advantage than to make an 
extract from our 75 cent book, in regard to 
planting and cultivation. 


Cultivate crops in rotation, following a cane crop 
after corn, and the corn after meudow or sod, 
‘Thas, in the winter, spread from sixteen to twenty 
wugon-louds Of barn-yurd manure per acre on the 
sod, und plow with three horses, nine inch: s deep. 
Cut and shock the corn, and expect a yield of 45 
or more bushels per acre. Let no animals roam 
over the fiecid to trump it, and in early spring plow 
so deep that there wiil be twelve inches of loose 
soil, ‘ne rotten sod, with the manure, mukes the 
soil mellow as an wsh hep. and is the best possi- 
ble condition that | kuow how to prepure a field 
for corn. Now level the field with «a drug made of 
six rails, woven together with two trace-chauins at 
about three feet trom the ends of the rails, This 
docs net pack the ground as does a relicr, Then 
plant the secd with a drill, dre pping about six seeds 
to the foot, and in rows three and one-baif feet 
apart, the dri doimg the work of furrowing, drop- 
pipg. abd covering. By the time the seed is well 

) sprouted, go over the tield aguin with the drag; 
and just wubout the time the first plants ure up- 
pearing, drug the rails across tbe previous draggipg. 
Now we have a tresb, clean, meilow field fur the 
plants to emerge into daylight. As svcon as the row 
of plants can be traced with the eye, with a une- 
horse plow, with a fender, to keep the dirt from the 
plants, plow us close to the rows us possible; and 
one With a steel rake can clear the plants and keep 
up with the plow. By the time the plants are a fin- 
ger’s le pgth bigh, scrape the rows with sharp hoes, 
aud thiv the plants to about three to the toot. If 
this work is thoreugbly done, then going over the 
fic ld about three times twice in a row each time, 
with a dcouble-shovel or cultivator, to be completed 
by the time the cune is four feet bigb, will be sufli- 
jent culuvation. Thus prepared und cultivated, I 
expecta yield of from 165 to 185 galicns of refined 
syrup, of a density of 42 deg. Beaume. 

‘The next most successtul way to prepare a field 
for cane, is to let the aftermath of a clover ticla re- 
main through the tall and winter untouched until 
about the tenth of May. By that time the young 
clover will be well up. Then turn under deeply. 
Subsoiling would te beneficial in mest soils, es pecieal- 
Jy where land is not under-drained. So might irri- 
gation be capital, but only the few can command it. 
Souking the seed and rolling in plaster muy be ad- 
vantupecus if conditions be right at the time of and 
after planting. An old clay tield with all the orgun- 
ic compounds (the nitrogen, oxygen, carbon, etc.) 
so nexrly worn and wxshed out that cane will but 
feebly or barely grow upon it, will yield the clearest 
and the finest truity-flavored syrup, but the quanti- 
ty may not pay for cultivation. On the other band, 
a field in good beart, freely and freshly manured 
from the heg-pens and horse-stables, might give an 
enormeus yield of Syrup, but of a quality that would 
be unfit tor the table. 





The articles on sorghum in the late numbers of 
| GLEANINGS, coming from all parts of the country, 
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are vervinteresting. For my part, T should like to 
aee the sorghum department installed in GLEANINGS. 
Leading growers and manufacturers would furnish 
inieresting matter on the production of the cane, 
and the manufacture of syrup. I think that the 
manufacture of cane syrup and the keeping of bees 
work well together, for the main part of your work 
with the bees is over when cane is ready to work. 
In regurd to the bees interfering with cane work- 
ing, I would state that my apiary and evaporator are 
not more than twelve rods apart, and the bees do not 
come around when there is any honey in the fields 
for them to gather. It is necessary to have your 
evaporator in a building, for you can not make good 
syrup when the wind blows on the pan. The win- 
dows, ventilators, ete., may bave screens, which will 
keep bees away from the pan. Juice-tanks and fil- 
ters may also be covered without much trouble. | 
have noticed that the bees worked freely on the ba- 
gasse, and T do not think that they get anything 
around a mill that is hurtful to them. My experi- 
ence with sorghum for bee-feed has been favorable. 
I consider a good article as good for bees as coffee- 
sugar syrup. Where there is free acid in the syrup, 
it should be neutralized with soda: the bees will then 
take it more readily. We are going to make sugar 
from the amber cane in sufficient quantity to supply 
home demand, before many years. Any questions 
pertaining to mills, pans, culture, or manufacture, 
will receive prompt attention where stamp is en- 
closed. W. P. CLEMENT. 
Monticello, Wis., March 15., 1880. 


FEEDING SORGHUM TO BEES. SEE P. 105, MARCH NO. 

The 200 gal. of sorghum fed in 1864 was of very in- 
ferior quality, unsalable in the market We had no 
white clover here at that time, and June was «ur 
starvation month. I had several starved colonies 
with dried, stinking larve in cells. I commenced 
feeding warm sorghum water, in long shallow 
troughs, with corn-cob tloaters for the bees to “sit 
on.” Honey water bad been thrown over corn cohs, 
to attract the bees. Having selected a stock out of 
stores ard semi-dead, | poured warm honey water 
over the muss and kept them as an index to the api- 
ary. Brood soon appeared, and I fed just enough, 
in the «pen air, to have sorghum water in this hive 
about allthetime. |! had that season 250 @ lonies in 


my apiary, and fed daily about 15 gal. diluted sor- | 


ghum in June, or up to honey season. We fed 2 
barrels of Davenport grape sugar in 1878, and, while 
we are not able to give a qualitative analysis of the 


two articles in question, we feel certain that sor- | 


ghum is as good as grape sugar. We have been 
feeding sorghum On the wing for several years. We 
would not feed it in the fall; better feed it in the 
spring, and you may not need it in the fall. Wedo 
not think our bees expelled any of the water on the 
wing between troughs and hive; everythtng kept dry. 
When fed very thin, it was thin in the hive. 
JESSE OREN. 
P. S.—We plant 7 acres early amber this season. 
La Porte City, lowa, March 11, i880. 


a i 
LOCATING (?) AN APIARY. 
POU see, Mr. Merrybanks’ neighbor 
thought he would keep bees too; and, 
in spite of Mr. M.’s remonstrances, he 
would set them up on a bench leaned against 
the hog-pen. 


Mf 
_ 


MR. MERRYBANKS’ NEIGIIBOR. 
The tragic end of his neighbor's apiary 
may, we hope, prove a solemn Warning to all 


the A BC class against locating the apiary 
next to.or anywhere in the immediate vicin- 
ity of, the hog-pen.* 
aa omseuntonn(isiliibalpiiansnarmsatie 
QUEENS BY MAIL. 


\ GREAT variety of cages have been 
A, sent in for our inspection, and we have 

made some experiments in sending 
queens, during the inonth of March, but so 
many of them have been failures, that I have 
little faith in being able to send queens long 
distances by mail, unless we can have our 
vial of water in the cage, as well as the can- 
dy. During warmer weather, say in May 
and June, freshly prepared, soft candy will 
probably do for short distances. Below we 
give you one of the cages Prof. Cook took 
with him to Washington. 


ITARRIS’? MAILING QUEEN CAGE. 

The cage is very pretty, very neat and con- 
venient, but from the experience we have 
had in mailing, I should say it would be 
smashed and punched all to pieces, every 
now and then. It seems almost impossible 
to realiZe the amount of strength that is 
needed to stand all that goods by mail ma 
be subject to. Friend Nellis proposes to use 
the bottle of water, but Prof. Cook thinks it 
will only result in our being excluded again. 
At present I have nothing further to offer 
than what I gave last month, and am await- 
ing developments. 

The cover to this cage (there are two) is to 
be used for caging the queen on the comb. 
Friend H. writes in regard to it: 

In GLEANINGS for March, p. 132, you say your ex- 
perience with a cage to be attached to the comb has 
not been satisfactory. I think if you settle these 
cages in to the center of the comb, you will have no 
trouble. Ihave used them for a year past,and have 
been uniformly successful. I claim to be one of your 
A BC scholars. L. HARRIS. 

Wheeler, Ind., March 16, 1880. 

—— ee - oe” 
CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS OF BEE 
KEEPER’s SUPPLIES RECKIVED 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ON A POSTAL CARD 

Jas. A. Nelson, P. O. Box 83, Wyandott, Kansas. 

SINGLE-LEAF CIRCULAKS. 

C. E. Wright & Co., Beaver Dam, Wis. 

TWO-LEAF CIRCULARS. 

S. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md.; 
H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Penn.; 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Haneock Co., Hl; J. 
Beam Wingerd, Jackson Hall, Franklin Co., Penn. 

FOUR-LEAF CIRCULARS. 

Chas. Olm, Fond du Lac, Wis.; E. W. Hale, Wirt C. 
H., W. Va. 

CIRCULARS OF 12 TO 40 PAGES. 

L. C. Root and Brother, Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. 
Y.; Chas. Muth. 976, Ceutral Avenue, Cincinnati, O.; 
Lewis & Parks, Watertown, Wis.; D.S. Guin, Hoopes- 
town, Lil.; Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 





* Our artist has been sick this month, and eould 
not make his accustomed number of pictures. As 
he worked very hard and a great while on the * hog- 
pen tragedy,”’ we hope you will book at it often, and 
ponder well the moral. 
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Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 


We have stood all this until forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue, and we would say to our agents every- 
where that vou must call on every infringer or re- 
port their names and post office address to us so 
that we can serve a notice upon them; then if they 


| refuse to pay we will put it into the hands of a law- 


| ver. 


favor to have them send us all cireulars that havea | 


deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 


i 


MRS. COTTON. 
OTWITHSTAN DING 
the 


the caution in 


for the wonderful instructions. One friend 
said he knew a man that had them, but that 
he was so very choice of the valuable docu- 
ment he could not risk it in the mails, un- 
less wesent the money to pay for registering. 
What do you suppose we received? W hy. 


February number, it seems that | 
"several persons have sent the $4.00 | 


We know of munv agents who have sllowed 
everybody to use our hive without buying a right. 

Let me say to agents who have not got sand 
enough in theireraw to meet those fellows and de- 
mand payment, for nearly all of them are infringers, 
to sny so, and we wil find some one wid has. 

There is scarcely a hive now in use but is made 
with one or more of our patented fextures, for in- 


| stunce a hive made with adjusting board or boards 


| tightis our infringement. 


without anything tacked on them to make them air 
Any invention in any 
way similar to ours is an infringement, and in con- 
clusion we would say to our agents don’t fail to re- 
port to us the name. 

It matters not whether the adjusting or division 
boards are made of wood. tin. gold, silver, chaff, cot- 
ton, feathers or anv material—no matter what it 
may be made of —if when set in the hive it is used 
for the purpose of enlarging or diminishing the size 
of the hive, for any purpose either in the spring or 


| summer, fall or winter management of bees, if you 


just the simple leaf I described, and from. 


which I extracted the * bee-feed”’ recipe, 
given in our last October number. I sent it 


back, inquiring where the *‘ elaborate draw- 
ings ” made by ‘** skillful artists,” etc., were. 
Here is his reply : 

As vet, nothing else has been sent by Mrs. Cotton. 


that I know of, except a model of the hive (about 
eight inches square). None of the parties that have 


are using anything ofthis kind including A. I. Root’s 
chaff cushions, you are an infringer, and eachof you 
are requested to make prompt payment or suffer 
the consequence, N. C. MITCHELL. 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 


You will notice, my friends, that, through 
the influence of GLEANINGS, many of his 


| agents have become ashamed of their work, 


' work to‘ keep sand in their craws 


sent to her, so far as I know, haveany engravings or | 
one should be so foolish as to hand over 


illustrations. K.C. NEWELL. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26, 1880. 


MRS. COTTON. 

Not long since, I wasin the office of the Windsor 
Journal, Windsor, Vt., and, on relating my transac- 
tion with Mrs. Cotton to Mr. Franklin Butler, the 
editor of that paper, he told me he had been bit by 
her — that she sent her advertisement to be inserted 
4 months, but sent no pay. After inserting it a few 
weeks, he came to the conclusion she was swindling 
him, and he ** took it out,’’—sent her his bill, which 
amounted to $2.50, but received no answer. Mrs. 
Cotton had the mulish impudence to send Dr. P. B. 
Parker, Bartonsville, Vt., another special circular, 
saying that she would continue to send her ** sample 
hives and printed directions,” ete., for $4.00, up to 
the first of Oct., after which she —e resume her 
old prices, $6.00. . P. FLETCHER. 

Reading, Windsor Co., Vt., Jan. ik 1880. 


MITCHELL. 

It seems that Mitchell has decided to keep 
on with his black-mailing business, for he 
has issued a pile of new circulars. 
thanks are due to friend C. 
len, 
fast as issued. It has been said by some, 
that Mitchell does not claim all division- 
boards to be subject to his patent, and it is 
denied that he has attempted to obtain mon- 
ey from those using chatf cushions. 
following extracts: 


hard 
as he 
It seems unaccountable that any 


and dropped it, and that he is — 
terms it. 


money in answer to such threats, but the 
letters that come daily show there are those 
who keep doing it over and over, and who 
imagine a patent possible to cover all ad- 
justing boards and cushions. Why does he 
not sue me, instead of solitary individuals 
here and there? In the following sentence, 
he almost admits he never thought of so do- 
ing: 

We can say we never brought suit against anyone, 


| and we do hope we will never have occasion to do so. 


Had he ended the sentence, ‘‘ and never 
thought of doing so,” it would have been 
exactly the truth. 

He still rehearses the old story, that he is 


going to rear 10,000 queens the coming sea- 
‘son, and still has money sent him for queens, 


Our | 
T. Smith, O’Fal- | 
Ill.. for promptly mailing us copies as | 


See the | 


We have been shamefully denounced by a certain | 


click or ring as an impositor, a cheat and swindler in 
every neighborhood; this click have their minions 
in every neighborhood; their principle stock in trade 
is that we have no patent, and if we have, that it is 
not on the division or adjusting boards, and that our 
hive don’t fit our patent at all, that is, if we have 
one; this is the way they talk, they even threaten 
to sue our agents for selling rights and obtaining 
money under false pretenses. These busibodies 


have scared many of our agents so bad that they 
quit canvassing, and the result is that our hive or 
some principle of it is now being used all over this 
entire country, by very many thousands of persons 
who have never purchased aright to use the hive 
and many of them have went sv far as to defy us to 
sue them. 


which money he puts in his pocket, and thus 
closes the transaction. The letter below is 
only one of many: 


By the way, what have vou done with old bragga- 
docio Mitchell? He has been raising 3 queens for 
ubout 18 months, one for R. Gohene, one for Dr. 
Fisher, and one for his old agent, myself, all 3 paid 
for, over one year ago. I think he is making long 
nibbed ladies of them, to get the nectar out of the 
red clover. That is it, surely. G. A. JACOBS. 

Boalsburgh, Center Co. ., Penn., Mar. 8, 1880. 


MITCHELL AGAIN. 


[have just received a postal card from the post- 
master of Sandusky, Obio, saying that he paid to 
Mitchell himself the $10.00 whic h L sent him by mon- 
ey order. I would like you to insert in GLEANINGS, 


| in my name, a few words about the character of 


| presume, is to furnish the department with 





Mitchell, who receives money but does not send the 
goods, so that others may be warned of that public 
thief. Rev. J. TEITLEN, Victoria, Texas. 

I presume, if the proper steps were taken, 
he could be stopped from receiving mails at 
both of the P. O. addresses he gives. I know 
this is now very extensively done with the 
great masses of swindlers that have infested 
our land of late, and all that is necessary, 
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the facts that have already been given in 
these pages. It would probably be a kind- 
ness to Mitchell, as well as to innocent ones 
that he is duping continually. 


About your hives, I don’t know what to do. Mr. 
Mitchell, from Indinapolis, claims that all persons 
using the cushion division are infringing on bis pa- 
tent. He has 2 authorized agents at Kelly’s Point, 
a short distance from here. JOSEPH SPOTTs. 

Kelly Cross Roads, Union Co., Penn., Mar. 8, 1880. 

Show this to those two agents, and tell 
them you will have them arrested for trying 
to obtain money under false pretenses, un- 
less they at once stop it. I will furnish you 
all the documents necessary, including a 
copy of Mitchell's pretended patent, which 
has been given from time to time in nearly 
all of the bee journals. Such agents are but 
little better than highway robbers, and 
should not be tolerated a moment in any 
respectable community. Point them out to 
all the people round about you. 


Can Mitchell prosecute and eollect for using his 
division boards? D H. & H. L. RuGG. 
Tuscarora Valley, Pa., March 16, 1880, 


I would like two division boards, in case [T can use 
them without infringing on Mitchell's patent. His 
agent lives but a short distance from here, and 
elaims | can not use them without purchasing a 
$5.00 right of him. IRWIN E, STEVENSON. 

Canal Winchester, Franklin Co., O., March 16, 1880. 

On one of the last pages of Mitchell's yel- 
low-covered circular, he says it makes no 
difference if division boards were in use 
years before he used them, he can legally 
collect damages all the same. It seems that 
no one in our land should be found who 
would listen to such statements, but as these 
letters show there are. it seems to me we 
have good grounds for asking the P. O. 
Department to refuse to deliver any mail to 
him. as is now being done with the great 
swindlers of the cities. I will write to 
Washington to-day, and present the case of 
both Mitchell and Mrs. Cotton. and, mean- 
while, I wish all that have lost money by 
them would give me a brief statement of the 
matter. Perhaps we can, in this way, induce 
them to straighten up old scores, and do 
business honestly, like other people. 


Mitchell's agents are trving to make me pay for 
using a plain division-board. I don't intend to do 
So, Unless the law compels me. A. A. HARKISON. 

McLane, Erie Co., Pa., March 17, 1880. 


own subscription free. Each one of thesubscribers, 
or any one else, can do the same.’ The growlers 
seem to overlook the fact that this is a general offer, 
and not one made to the favored few. Why did not 
friend J. spend the same time and mental effort at 
the state grange last Feb., in securing 10subscribers 
to GLEANINGS that he did on that letter? T think 
from $2 to 34 of commission would have changed 
his views. I think our friends will find it difficult to 
change the laws of nature and of trade. The one 
who has a disposition to work and take advantage 
of opportunities will find the offer to agents liberal, 
and consider you liberal and just to your subscri- 
bers. You seem yourself a little piqued, because 
agents use the mails instead of their feet, to offer 
GLEANINGS to the public. You must, of course, be 
aware that the matter isthus brought to the atten- 
tion of thousands who would be reached in no other 
way. 

You must also be aware that if agents offered 
GLEANINGS at the same rate you do, they would on- 
ly beat the bush for you to catch the bird. All the 
subscribers would send directly to you. When your 
friends wish your assistance to increase their busi- 
ness, you demand very properly so much per line, 
and in return offer all who will help you so much 
apiece. Whereisthere anything more just and fair? 
These “growls” savor of communism. If one man 
has superior advantages, is it not right that he 
should use them? and why should those who prefer 
quietly to take one copy of a paperand stay at home, 
“growl because the publisher is willing to give 
good pay for good work. 

There is but a very short step between these de- 
mands, and that of setting upa huzz saw and de- 
manding, in the name of fair dealing, that friend 
Root divide his business with them, saying that he 
ought not to take advantage of his superior energies 
advertising facilities to advance his interests alone. 

And now, friends, before you write again to the 
Growlery, just remember, if agents are paid too 
much, that situation is still open. 

Just send for specimen copies of each of the maga- 
zines, show them to your friends and see if it does 
not look better. H. P. SAYLES. 

Hartford, Wis., Mar. 8, 1880. 

I guess I won't say anything, friend S.. 
for you fellows just corner me up ina tight 
placeevery time. If I’m not very smart, my 
wife is, and I will just have to ask ler what 
to say next. 





Dhe “Srowlery.” 


(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 


those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.] 


FOR THE GROWLERY. 

SARIEND ROOT: —I have just received GLEAN- 
” INGS and read the “G rowlery,”’ and as you have 

80 much patience with us will you not permit 
me to “growl” a little at the “growlers?’’ When I 
first came into possession of a copy of GLEANINGS, 
among the first things I noticed was the clubbing 
list. I thought, “How liberal! Here is a publisher 
who means to do well by his subscribers. He will 
send a sample free, and they can take that and se- 
cure subscribers enough in a short time to get their 


= 


Ladies’ Department. 


MY FIRST SEASON AMONG THE BEES. 

\, BOUT the middle of April, 1879, I had 29 colo- 
hs nies, of which there were 3 pure Italians, 4 

~ nearly pure, 7 blacks, and the rest hybrids. 
I increased to 50, and Italianized all but those near- 
ly pure. We took about 300 lbs. of extracted, and 
200 Ibs. of comb honey. The colonies seemed strong 
and well prepared for winter; 50 were packed with 
chaff on their summer stands, and 2 were put in the 
cellar. We have an observing hive, which stands in 
our bay window during the summer, and is a s0urce 
of much pleasure to ourselves and others, while 
watching the various changes and developments in- 
side. I reared several queens in it during the sea- 


eon. 
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CARING FOR STRAY SWARMS. 

I caught 2 stray swarms of black bees that were 

passing through our village, and [talianized them. 
MICE; LOOK OUT FOR THEM. 

To this date all our colonies are doing well, except 
3 which were nearly sutfocated by the mice working 
in the chaff packing so as to obstruct entranges. 
They had eggs and larvie when liberated; one per- 
ished, the others I think will survive. 

WOOD SEPARATORS. 

How generally, or to what extent, are wooden 
separators used? Do they seem to be less objec- 
tionableto the bees than tin? How thick should 
they be made, if used? 

WOOD FOR CHAFF DIVISION BOARDS. 

Will the thin stuff, such as is used for picture 
backing, answer for chaff division boards? Would 
not the rough unplaned surface be an insuperable 
objection? 

RAPE. 

This plant did nicely; we had two crops on the 
same ground, the last being self sown. It was not 
molested by anv insect, but the bees worked on it 
from daylight until dark, and even while raining 
sometimes. Tne frosts do not injure it, so the bees 
ean work on it long after other bloom is gone. 

Mrs. D. C. SPENCER. 

Augusta, Wis., March 9, 1880. 

Thanks for your items of experience. my 
friend. One of my first points in making 
the chaff hive, was to arrange it so that no 
mouse could ever, by any possibility, gain 
anentrance. The size of the entrance cuts 


BOYS KEEPING BEES. 

I thought IT would try to tell something about 
keeping bees in our state. Lama boy 16 years old, 
and my brother is 20. We are in partnership, and 
have 14 hives of bees, in good condition. 

The past winter has been very mild, so that bees 
could tly almost every week. Bees have been work- 
ing on maple for sometime, and have been carrying 


| in pollen very freely. 


them off. and if the bottom-boards ever get | 
| the old queen; then daub a little honey on the new 


decaved, they should be removed in time, 
and new ones stipplied. I believe wood for 
separators has never been used very much. 


The objections are the extra room they must | 
occupy unless they are so thin as to be very | 


liable to injury, and that the bees are much 


more likely to attach their combs to wood | 


than to tin. 


The boards you mention for | 


chaff division boards do nicely, and there 1s | 


no objection to the rough surface, unless it 
is that the bees might be more likely to at- 
tach combs to them than if they 
—. I am very glad to know that rape 


were | 


‘an be made to succeed, for Iam sure, from | 


the few stalks we have raised, that it will be | 


a very valuable plant. 





——EEEEEE 


Boys’ Department. 


ff AM only a boy of 17 as yet, but think a great 

deal of bees. I have kept bees from 2 to3 years, 
— and am studying and practicing allthe time. I 
have transferred them from the old box hives into 
Langstroth’s, and if ever there is a job to be done in 
the line of bees, Iam sure to be there. 

FREDRICK HOLTKE. 
Carlstadt, Bergen Co., N. J., Jan. 29, 1880. 


That is right, my young friend. Be on 
hand every time, when there is something to 
be learned, and have both eyes wide open, 
and it will not be long before they will begin 
to send for you to do such work, and who 
knows but you may get to be known as the 
‘boss bee boy” of the neighborhood, with 
all the bee work on your hands you can do, | 
before you are 21 years old, 


SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY 

From all accounts in GLEANINGS, nearly all the 
bee-keepers get more for their comb honey than 
they do for their extracted; but we can get more for 
our extracted. Wescllit in yeast-powder bottles, 
which we can buy for 4c. tobe. per doz. It does not 
cost much to wash them, and we sell them full of 
honey for 10 to lic. a piece. The bottles hold about 
Woz. We get labels printed for them, with name 
and address for $1.59 per thousand. This would 
make the honey average about 20c. per pound. We 
sell them by the doz. for 9c. to $1.00. 

A 50C. EXTRACTOR. 

Harry Black, a neighboring bee-keeper, wanted a 
honey extractor last summer, so we all set to think- 
ing. He bought a syrup barrel for 50c., and we made 
acomb basket for it (for we help each other all we 
can); then we went up there one night, sawed the 
barrel off at the right height, and put the comb 
basketin. So his extractor only cost him 50e. How 
is that for A BC scholars, Mr. Root? 

INTRODUCING QUEENS WITHOUT A CAGE, 

We introduce all of our queens without a cage. 

We tirst drive some of the bees into a box, and find 


one with a feather, and let her run into the box with 
the bees; then smoke them with a little tobacco 
smoke, to give them the same scent (we have a 
smoker made of wire cloth especially for tobacco), 
and also smoke the bees in the hive a little with to- 
bacco; then put the bees in the hive, and they are 
allright. The tobacco will make the bees a little 
giddy at first, but in a half hour they will be work- 
ing as if nothing had happened. 

We never lost but one queen in introducing this 
way, and that was when the bees commenced rob- 
bing, while we were introducing her. What do you 
think of this way of introducing, Mr. Root? 

CHARLES D. DUVALL. 

Spencerville, Montg. Co., Ind., Mar. 8, 1880. 


Well done, boys.—well done, indeed! 


Why, if you keep on that way, you will leave 


us old fellows all in the shade, in a little 
while. Your way of selling extracted hon- 
ey is the thing exactly, and I have often 
thought that if the old bottles that lie about 
and disfigure the premises were all gathered 
up and washed, they might do a deal of 
good. If you had counted. your time, boys, 
/Lam inclined to think your home-made ex- 
tractor would have costa little more than 
50e. Your plan of introducing queens is es- 
| sentially the one friend Alley has given. I 
‘confess Lama little afraid of the tobac co, 
for it so often happens that boys of your age 
get tosmoking or chewing it when it lies 

around handy. I believe the plan works 
usually, but I think you will find cross hy- 
brids that will piteh into the queen after 
| they ‘wake up.” as viciously as if they had 
|never been choked and sickened with 
| tobacco. 
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GRAPE SUGAR MORALLY. 


Sf HAVE noticed for a long time that you are a ve- 
cl hement advocate of grape sugar, and you seem 
toconsider its manufacture perfectly right, legal- 
lyand morally. I grant the legality of the thing; but 
the morality, I question. Don’t you know that the 
chief end of grape sugar is to assist in brewing? 
and do you consider brewing right because the law 
allows it? It seems to me that its manufacture 
ought to be discouraged, even if it is a good article 
for feeding bees, for certainly something else will 
answer as well. F. W. COMINGS. 

East Berkshire, Franklin Co., Vt., March 5, 1880. 

I think we nearly agree, friend C., when 
we look at the matter alike. Would you 
discourage the planting of orchards, because 
so much intemperance is caused by cider- 
drinking? Perhaps it will be best; “tga I 
am not quite decided in the matter. But 
shall we not consider about raising so much 
corn, When it is so largely used by distillers? 
Corn may be made into whisky or grape su- 
gar, or it may be made into corn bread for 
food. The first and last we agree on, but I 
do not think we quite doon the sugar. Iam 
sorry it is used for beer, just as I am sorry 
that cane sugar was used for the same pur- 
oy before they found this cheaper article. 

jut if grape sugar is so great a saving to the 
brewers, may it not also be for other purpos- 
es? When we can get maple sugar, sorghum, 
or anything else that will be a safe feed 
for bees, at even as good economy as this, I 
shall assuredly adopt it; but during the —_ 
winter, so far as I am able to learn, bee- 
keepers have saved hundreds of dollars by 
using this instead of the more expensive 
cane sugar. As a general thing, those who 
bonght it in the start are steady consumers 
of it, year after year, whenever the bees need 
help in that way. The charge that it was 
used to adulterate cane sugar has been 
dropped, I believe, by all, and we might say 
almost the same for its use to adulterate 
honey. That it is used for adulterating syr- 
ups, I have no doubt; but the recipe I gave 
for a home-made syrup, last month, will en- 
able us to drive this speculation out. if we 
post ourselves intelligently. I have sold 
many tons of grape sugar, but I have sold it 
under its right name, and have done all I 
could to make everybody so fully acquaint- 
ed with it that frauds with it will be impos- 
sible. Friend Demarree objects to the name, 
thinking it may mislead: therefore I have 
called it, in the price-list, grape or corn su- 
gar. 

—— 30 -—— 
INTRODUCING QUEENS, 


DOOLITTLE’S EXPERIENCE AND 
SIONS IN THE MATTER, 


FRIEND CONCLU- 


Le this article I wish to give a bit of my experi- 


ence as regards introducing queens, rather 
: than to point out any particular method for so 
doing. Ina practice of ten years, many things have 
come under my observation which have been inter- 
esting, and have thrown light on an operation which 
has many times proven, not only to myself but to 
multitudes of others, to be not always a successful 
one. Among all the methods given for introducing 
queens, not one has proven reliable in all seasons of 
the year, and in the bands of all desiring to accom- 





plish this object. I am not going to say that a meth- 
od may not be devised which will always be a suc- 
cess with the thousands who introduce queens, for I 
believe such may be the case, and that we may yet 
perfect a plan by which the novice in the business 
may be sure of meeting with success. To this end I 
have been led to write this article. Heretofore the 
loss of the queen has been charged mainly to the 
bees rather than to the queen, parties even being so 
rash and provoked as to crush a ball of bees inclos- 
ing a queen under their feet, when in reality the 
queen was the one to blame. Many queens would 
never be molested in the least by the bees if they 
would behave themselves as they did in the hive 
they were formerly in; and we venture the predic- 
tion, that when we can arrive at a plan that will al- 
ways place the queen with strange bees in the same 
quiet condition she was in while in the hive in which 
she was reared, we shall be successful every time. 

To substantiate this position I will give some ex- 
perience in the matter. In 1877, 1 had a queen which 
began failing the first of July. Wishing to replace 
her I went to a nucleus and took out their queen, 
which had been laying about a week; then going to 
the stock having the failing queen, I removed her 
and placed this young queen on the comb instead of 
the old one. She immediately commenced to peep, 
just as a virgin queen does when there are rivals in 
the cellsina hive calculating to send out an after- 
swarm. To this the bees paid no attention, but 
“ame up to her witb the intention of feeding her; 
but instead of taking the food offered by them, she 
put out a foot and struck at them, or laid hold of 
their heads with her feet, and continued peeping. 
She passed around among the bees, peeping at in- 
tervals, for about five minutes, I should judge, I 
watching all the while, when she came to a young 
bee just hatched, all white and fuzzy. She immedi- 
ately uttered a short peep and clinched the little 
fellow, and stung it so it curled up and died in an 
instant. At this the bees became exasperated, and 
showed signs of hostility for the first time. They 
began to lay hold of the queen. With a little smoke 
I dispersed them, and still continued to watch. In 
about fifteen minutes she stung and killed half a 
dozen of these young bees, and was seized each time 
by the bees, but I dispersed them with smoke. At 
all other times they were ready to feed her and treat 
her as they did their old queen. Once or twice she 
took food of them, but, as a rule, struck at them 
with her feet. I closed the hive and left them. Up- 
on looking the next day, | found queen-cells started, 
and supposed her dead; but in twelve days they 
cast a swarm, and, lo! there was my queen running 
around in front of the hive, for her wings were 
clipped. I opened the hive, but found no eggs or 
brood (except sealed brood), cut off the queen-cells 
and returned the bees, u»on which she went to lay- 
ing and made a fine queen. I have had several such 
cases since, although not quite so persistent. 

Again, I have had queens which the bees treated 
as they would their own queen, but they would not 
stay in the hive at all. They would run out at the 
entrance, often followed by a few anxious bees, 
which would feed them and keep them alive. I had 
one out thus till I had put in another queen, and she 
had begun to lay when I found the first under the 
bottom-board. Thus many facts in my experience 
go to prove that the queen has more to do with the 
loss sustained in introducing than the bees. 


Well, if this is so, how can we remedy it? The 
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plan I have latterly adopted is this: Make a cage | 
such as Novice described several years ago for cag- 
ing queen-cells, only have it at least two inches | 
square. Remove the queen you wish to supersede, 
shake the bees from the comb, and place your queen 
on it where there is some honey, and then place the 
cage over her, pressing the edges of the wire cloth 
into the comb till the cage does not project beyond 
the surface of the comb more than half an inch. | 
Hang the comb in the hive, leaving °j of an inch be- 
tween it and its fellows, so the bees can go all | 
around it. In a few hours, open the hive; and, if 
the queen is reconciled to the strange colony, she 
will be quiet, and the bees quiet on the cage, when 
you can lift the cage, and she will go quietly among 
the bees, as she would have done in her own hive. 
If, on the contrary, she is running around, and the 
bees are biting at the ¢ don’t let her out till 
such conditions cease to cxist. The above are the 
conelusions I have arrived at, which may not be en- 
tirely correct, but I think are mainly so. 


G. M. DoOOLITTLE. 
ISSO. 


ait 
ogee, 


Borodino, N. Y., March, 

I agree with your premises, in the main, 
friend I)., that the queen is often more to | 
blame than the bees. when she is not well 
received, but I can hardly accept your reme- 
dy, for I do not see how its conditions differ 
materially from those of an ordinary cage 
for introducing. I have experimented with, 
and described in print, such cages, for more 
than ten years past: but, after finding a 
number of them dug out of the comb, and 
the queen killed, | gave it up. Putting a 
similar cage on the Opposite side of the 
comb held her, of course, but it did not pre- 
vent the bees from cutting the comb and 
inarring it badly, in their vehement attempts 
to get rid of the obnoxious foreign body in- 
serted in the midst of their brood-nest. It 
is true, the plan is having quite a revival, 
and many times succeeds nicely, but so does 
letting the queen go without any introduc- 
tion at all often succeed. 

ee 

OWN APIARY AND HONEY FARM, 
FOR KEEPING THE 

TING ABOVE THE 


OUR 


BEES FROM GET- 
MATS. 


CHAFF 
(3 N page 62 I spoke of putting a little 
1° loose chatf over the mats and enam- 
~ led sheets, that the bees might by no 
possibility get above and be chilled while 
trying to get through the ventilating holes 
in the covers of the chaff hives. Now, after 
having handled the hives prepared in this 
way, Lam so well pleased with it that I shall 
certainly adopt it permanently. I do not 
like to be obliged to get smoke every time I 
Wish to open a hive. With the loose chatf, 
it isan easy matter to scrape it all up into 
the corners of the hive when you wish to 
look in. If some of the chatf gets down on 
the bees, it does no harm; and, when you 
are putting the mat down, if they should 
keep poking through the last erack (as they 
sometimes do), just sprinkle some chaff 
right on them, right into their eyes, for that 
matter, and they will quickly back out and 
go down on the combs. You ean shut them 
down Without hurting them in the least.and 


20 bee can ever push through afterward. , 








Fix your chaff, press down the cushion, and 
then they are all snug and warm for the next 
frosty night. Our bees in chaff hives thus 
prepared: have pleased me the most of any 
ees L ever before had the care of in winter. 
A peck of light chaff under the cushion will 
not be at all in the way, and then there are 
no open cracks and crevices. I rather think 
we shall let the chaff and cushions remain 
until surplus receptacles are to be put on. 
The bees in the house apiary not prepared 
thus have not wintered nearly as well. 

CHAFF HIVES vs. TENEMENT HIVES AND 

HOUSE APIARIES. 

Muy. 6.—Of course we sold queens in Feb- 
ruary, as we have done all winter, and when 
one was wanted we chose it, as far as possi- 
ble, from some of the weakest colonies, and 
then united the bees with another. The re- 
sult of this has been to nearly depopulate the 
lower story of the houseapiary. Itseems as 
if house apiaries and tenement hives are bet- 
ter for severe winters than mild ones. The 


/ reason is, that a single chaff hive will be 


quickly warmed up all through, because the 


‘sun and wind ean strike it on all sides, while 


the compound structures keep cold and damp 
for a much longer period. All things con- 
sidered, it seems as if the chaff hives were 
to meet all requirements better than anything 
else, and, since reports have so much favor- 
ed them for summer use as well as winter, I 
think it behooves us to consider well, if it 
will not be best to have a less number of 
stocks, and have them better cared for. 
WEAK COLONIES FOR WINTER. 

I have told you how I came to undertake 
again to carry weak colonies through, — to 
save the imported queens our frie nds across 
the water sent us so late last fall. Well, I 
came through much better than [ had any 
right to expect, and, although but very few 
have been lost outright, we have at present 
so many weak colonies that I am more de- 
termined than ever before to attempt to win- 
ter only strong stocks, and perhaps I would 
better say vowerful stocks. I know there 
are many Who say they would not have colo- 
nies for winter over strong, if they could ; 
and our neighbor H., who is getting to be 
pretty good authority, said, on looking at 
one of my colonies in the fall, — 

‘There! I would not give a cent to have 
any more bees in a colony for winter than 
you have there.” 

I told him at the time, that I should prefer 
twice as many. Well, I think just so yet. 
do not know that I ever saw too many bees 
in any hive, at any time of year, to suit my 
ideas; of course, | mean as the progeny of a 
single queen. 

THE SIMPSON HONEY-PLANTS IN MARCH. 

You know wé planted 1000 roots of the 
above, last fall. Mr. Gray and myself were 
very much pleased indeed to find this spring 
that almost every root had long sprouts on 
it. and that the plants which bore so many 
blossoms last season are sending out most 
beautiful, strong shoots, giving promise of 
still greater things this year. 

OUR GREENHOUSE. 
For the purpose of getting an abundant 
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supply of both this and the spider plant, we 
have just built a very pretty little green- 
house, adjoining our boiler-room, and our 
engineer, who is happily a lover of plants 
and gardening, is taking charge of it while 
running his engine. As our engine and 
boiler have a capacity of fifty horse- power, 
while the power we use is perhaps less than 
half that, he has considerable spare time. 
The size of the house is 12 x 24, and I do not 
know that I ever invested 325,60 in anything 
that has given me as much pleasure as this 
little structure. Our Simpson plants are as 
fresh and green as one could desire; and as 
we thought best to try a few vegetables, 
while we had room, we have lettuce, radish- 
es. cabbage, etc., peeping forth from the 
ground, and growing in a way that is a noy- 
elty to me at least. No matter how tierce 
and cold the blast outside, or low keen the 


frost at night, the inmates of this charmed | 


enclosure seem to have nothing to do but to 
be happy and grow. The engineer thinks he 
can raise cabbage-plants alone, sutlicient to 
pretty nearly pay all expense of the strue- 
ture. Why do not those who are idling 
away their time and begging for something 
to do, take up some avocation like this and 
bring from the soil enough to feel that they 
are at least doing a little better than nothing? 


= —> ++ <a 
UNREGIS- 


SENDING MONEY BY MAIL, 
OST of you know of our troubles last 
year, and of the young man who is 


TEKBED. 
[ys 
—_ now serving his time out in the peni- 


tentiary, for having robbed us of our money. 
Well, there is more trouble this season, 
though not to the same extentas last season. 
Worse than all, since it has got out that I 
have been in the habit of sending the goods 
(because I felt sorry for our friends who had 
honestly sent money and been disappointed 
in not getting their things) asking them to 
send us half price for the same, certain un- 
scrupulous parties have been claiming that 
they had sent money when they had not, 
and, of course, after getting the goods have 
sent nothing. In view of this, I am obliged 
finally to say I can not be responsible for 
any money sent except by draft, P. O. order, 
or register. It is witha feeling of sadness 
and sorrow Lsay this, for | know many of 
you who are innocent must suffer with the 
guilty. Our mails now amount to over 100 
letters in a day. and, as the mail clerks have 
learned that letters addressed to me almost 
always contain money, it is putting tempta- 
tion before them, which we should not do, if 
it can be avoided. The following kind let- 
ter comes from the superintendent of the 
department, Captain Henry. 1 give it here, 
that you may all see our reasons for asking 
you to help as. 

Friend Root:—The Post Office Department advises 
everybody sending money by mail to register or 
send by M. 0. Several thousand men are employed 
in the postal service, nearly all young men, and ex- 
perience has demonstrated the fact that it is wise 


not to tempt them, as now and then one falls, and 


the punishment falls most heavily on a wife, child, 
or mother. We will do all we can to guard the 


| months and years to do it. 


Can you not advise your 
customers to send by register or money order? An- 
other point; people are tempted to claim that they 
sent money for the purpose of getting goods, in or- 
der that they may get goods for nothing. Several 
years ago, Mr. Vick advertised that all sums under 
$1.50 could be sent at his risk, and that persons re- 


| mitting and failing to get seeds could notify bim of 


the fact and he would fill the order. In less than 
three months, he had several thousand alleged losses 
of less than $1.50 each. 
Very respectfully, E. HENRY, 
Epecial agent P. O. D. 


Cleveland, O., March 15, 1880. 


I presume you all see the force of this. I 
know it will be some trouble and expense to 
register or get a money order for every small 
amount, but by having your neighbors elub 
with you, you Can save the expense of the 
order, ais Well as the freight on goods, or you 

can make a deposit of a small amount it you 
desire, and then order things as you need 
them by postal card. It is a great saving in 
many Ways, to pul your orders all together, 
as nearly as you can. Postage stamps are 
seldom taken, and we have several times 
had letters opened, the money taken out, 
and the siamps left. On this account, I 
would use stamps for amounts less than a 
dollar. To help you all Ll can, 1 have made 
arrangements so that IT can use Canada 
stamps, and I presume I cau manage to use 
also stamps from any foreign country. I 
presume our losses, at present, are about 
one letter in every two hundred. Therefore, 
if you haveamind to take your chances, 
you can send money loose if you choose, but 
if it is lost, bear in mind that after this you 
must send the whole amount again. lor 
the reasons given above, I dare not offer any 
longer to stand even half of it. I have 
sometimes thought it might be well to pub- 
lish the names of those Who have had goods 
sent them at half price, and after they have 
got the goods retuse to pay even a copper. 
What do the friends think about it? There 
are quite a number, too, that have very gen- 
erously insisted on paying the whole amount, 
saying as the money was sent “loose” it was 
their fault entirely, and not mine. I want 
to thank this latter class. for their acts have 
given me a new faith in humanity. At the 
very low prices at which I have been selling 
many of the counter goods, there has abso- 
lutely been no margin for me to take any of 
the chances of losses. It gives rare pleas- 
ure, my friends, to be able to astonish you 
in price and quality, in the things you send 
to me for, and I feel sure you are glad to 
help me in so doing; are you not? May 
God in his mercy open the eyes of those 
poor, blind brothers, who have been taking 
our hard earnings, with this awful, unseru- 
pulous disregard of the rights and just dues 
of their fellow men. 

rr © 0 - 
MORE * RED CLOVER QUEENS.” 


A R. EDITOR:—I can't stand around looking on 
ty any longer, without saying something about 
“——~ my queens that have a knack of extracting 


honey from red clover. I have 5 colonies of pure 


mails, aud find out the guilty, but it often takes | Italian bees that secured over 100 lbs. of honey each 
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the past season, while 43 other colonies, mostly | 
blacks with a few hybrids, secured little or no sur- ! 
plus honey. The season being remarkably dry, but 

few of my neighboring bee-keepers for miles around, 

secured enough honey to carry them through the 

winter. 

These 5 colonics possess queens that were reared 
in 1878, from an imported tested queen purchased 
the same season from Chas. Duadant & Son. They, | 
us well as their mother, are of a dark orange color. 

In fact all the queens that Ihave reared from the 
imported queen are two shades darker than those 
reared from her daughters, while they all mate with 
the same stock of drones, as there are no Italian 
bees nearer to me than 4 miles. 

No. 54 carried off the palm, as they attended 
strictly “to their knitting,’ and furnished 116, 44. 
full sections, and 13 partly filled, besides securing 
ample stores for winter, and furnishing 5 frames 
early in the season for weaker colonies. The queen 
of this colony is leather colored, and has 3 or 4 spots 
on top of her abdomen; she is the only spotted 
queen I possess. The other 4 queens each secured 
from 20 to 27 frames of honey for the extractor 
These 4 colonies were supplied with 10 frames of 
fdn. each, and, when these were nearly sealed over, 
they were raised and another hive with 10 frames 
placed between. IT use the Simplicity hive, and can 
of course tier up as high as needed. 

I had 3 other Italian colonies that produced from 


40 to 60 Ibs., but very few of the blacks secured | 


enough to live on. Ilive in the midst of a fertile 
prairie; our staples are corn and hogs; and to raise 
hogs cheaply and successfully, we must have clover 
pasture. I should judge that there was at least 
1000 acres of red clover within 4 miles of me. At 
any time during the latter part of the season, I 
could stand in my clover fields (I have 80 acres) and 
count from 8 to 
few minutes, but never a black could [ see. 
we have considerable white clover in our vicinity, 
but it produced but little honey. I have a brother 
apiarist living 4', miles from me, who keeps about 
the same number of bees, ail Italians but of a differ- 
ent strain, who secured but little surplus honey, no 
one colony securing over 20 or 30 lbs. Another api- 
arist living in the opposite direction from the first 


10 yellow fellows within a very | 
True, | 


mentioned also has Italians of still another strain. | 


His bees secured no surplus, having the same re- 
sources as my own. This goes to show conclusively, 
that my bees can work on red clover. 

As I want to stock my apiary with pure Italians, | 
intend breeding from my imported queen exclusive- 
ly, this coming summer. I prune drone comb very 
closely, and intend that my spotted queen shall fur- 
nish most of my drones. M. H. SNYDER, 

Kimwood, Il., March 15, 1880. 

Glad to hear you speak out, friend S.; 
that is the way to do. of course, And Iam 
glad also to hear that others beside myself 
are Waking up to the fact that some queens 
are worth more for honey than others. 





OBITUARY. 


It is with sorrowfil feelings that I write to inform 
you of the death of a highly esteemed minister of 
the gospel, and scientific apiarian. The Rev. Dr. 


John Van Eaton, pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Church of York, Livingston Co., N. Y., died of heart 





| had been failing for five years. 


disease, March 5, 1880, in the 63d year of his age. Oc- 
cupying the same pulpit, and looking to the spiritu- 
al welfare of a large congregation for more thana 
quarter of a century, his was a vigorous, active, 
useful life, a noble manhood, a triumphant death. 


! re . 
A brother minister, who knew him well, remarked, 


in his funeral eulogy, that he was looked upon by 
his associates as the ablest member in this presbyte- 
ry. A deep thinker in theology, his sermons, full of 
ripe thought, were convincing, interesting, and elo- 
quent. Aside from pastoral duties, apiculture was 
with him a chosen pursuit. He gave to its improve- 
ment the powerful resources of a fertile brain, and, 
with assistant co-laborers to carry out his ideas by 


_ practical experiment, successfully wrought the so- 


lution of important problems in advanced apicul- 


, ture, one being the practical and profitable use of 


wax foundation for surplus honey, after it bad been 
condemned as unsuitable for such purpose by the 
N. E. and National Bee-Keepers’ Conventions. 

Thus are passing away, one by one, those who 
have done much toward placing bee-keeping in the 
position it now occupies. Mr. Quinby is at rest; 
Adam Grimm, and many others whose names were 
familiar as writers in our bee publications, are no 
more; Rev. L. L. Langstroth totters in feebleness 
with one foot in the grave: and now is added to the 
list the name of our revered friend and adviser, the 
Rev. Dr. John Van Eaton. C. R. ISHAM. 

Mr. George M. Dale, an honored bee-keeper from 
Border Plains, Webster Co., Iowa, died here at Santa 
Ana, on Dee. 30th, of ulceration of the stomach. He 
He leaves a wife and 
one child. They came here for his health, but too 
late. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Jan. 6, 1880. 





Fhe “Smilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an Opposition to the “*Growlery.”” Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 


ACROSTICAL. 


Lay under tribute every tree; 
Extract the sweets from every flower, 
And claim the wide world as thy dower, 
Nor man, who nurses first, then shares 
In the rich stores the bee prepares, 
Need be less active; he should glean 
yreat bundles for the world unseen, 
Should ever bear a heavenward mien. 


[. ] LEAN on, shrewd gleaner, busy bee, 
UI 


In life’s pursuits, choose wisely; then 
No idlers be, but work like men, 


Be up and doing is God’s rule; 
Exert your powers. This life's a school; 
Each man’s a learner or a fool. 


Culture and science, ‘neath God's smile, 

Unfold their hidden sweets the while, 

Like dew-drops at the early dawn, 

Till Sol sips nectar from the lawn. 

Upward all real culture tends, 

Reforms the bad, the good defends, 

Exalts, ennobles, and amends. 

Mrs. H. A. AWREY. 

Cottam, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 17, 1880. 
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HANDSOME BEES OR LOTS OF HONEY. | bees which show the three bands, that are of um- 





WHICH ARE WE STRIVING FOR? 


RIEND ROOT:—Do you think beauty of color 
in queens or bees a criterion by which we may 
judge of their real worth? I have had a num- 

ber of queens from different apiarists, some bred 

from imported, and some from home-bred mothers. 

Some of these queens were real beauties, large and 

yellow, and some were quite dark. I used to think 

beauty a mark of worth, and of purity of stock, and 
have bred accordingly. 
Now permit me to stand up in the class and re- 





—, 


cite. My experience is, the yellowest and handsom- | 


est bees are, as a general rule, not the best honey- 
gatherers. The largest, yellowest, and handsomest 
queen I ever saw, I bought nearly two years ago, 
and paid a big price for her too. The worker proge- 
ny of this queen are, like their mother, large 
and yellow. They show three broader bands than 
Ihave ever before seen. 
ny of bees? They are beauties. No; you don’t 
want them; they are actually paupers; and it is not 
altogether the fault of the queen either. I have 
built this colony up good and strong with bees and 
capped brood from other colonies, and, for a while, 
they would do well, and the queen would deposit an 
abundance of eggs; but, after a while, when the 
bees I had given them had died off, this colony would 
dwindle down until there would be hardly enough 
left to guard their entrance. What is the matter 
with these bees? I believe they are indolent, actu- 
ally lazy. I have had other beautiful * golden Ital- 
ians”’ that would store no surplus, while other colo- 
nies of a darker strain, no stronger in numbers, 
would store an abundance. 

Some colonies are more industrious than others. 
Can anyone tell the reason why? I believe this 
breeding for beauty of color, regardless of other 
good qualities, will depreciate rather than improve 
the real worth of the bees. 

I have another remarkable colony of bees. The 
queen is the daughter of an imported mother, and 
is now neurly three years old. Her bees show the 
requisite three bands and are of uniform color; but 
they ure a litth dark, and don’t show the three 
bands as distinctly #s do lighter colored bees. This 
colony is alwuys strong, and always has abundant 
stores eveninthedriesttimes. They built combs and 
stored honey which I[ used to strengthen weak colo- 
mies during the drouth of last summer, and gave me 
two other colonies by artificial swarming, while oth- 
er colonies, as strong as they, did nothing. This 
colony gave me &2 lb. of honey in eleven days. while 
other colonies, equally strong, guve me not half thar 
amount. There is nothing remarkable about the 
mother of this colony, only she is a little longer and 
more slender than other queens are. Such queens 
as this one I shal) breed from, be they light or be 
they dark. 

The Italian hee may be improved by careful breed- 
ing as well as other stock; but I am of the opinion 
that there can be but little improvement in our 


Would you like this colo- | 


stock by selecting only choice mothers, and allow- | 


ing their daughters to mate with just any kind of 
drone they chance to meet. 

I bred a few queens last year away from home, and 
quite away from other bees, and some of the queens 
equal my expectations. I shall breed all my queens 
in the same way this year. 


I will select, to breed | 


| 


form color, and superior honey-gatherers and comb- 
builders. I will select drones to mate with my 
young queens. The mother of my drones shall pos- 
sess the same points of excellence that I require of 
the mother of my queezs. My drones shall be well 
marked. My drones and young queens shall not be 
of the same blood. I will get some cards of comb con- 
taining my select drone brood, take them to my 
queen-breeding apiary,and let them be hatched there. 
Last season's experience has proved to my satisfac- 
tion that the value of our bees as honey-storers may 
be greatly improved. Mr. Root, do you not think our 
bees can be improved by breeding in this way? 
Calhoun, IIL, Feb. 17, 1880. M. J. HARRIS. 


I decidedly believe, friend H., in rearing 
bees for honey. and paying little or no atten- 
tion to color. If black bees gave more hon- 
ey than yellow ones, I would assuredly get 
the blackest stock I could find. Of course, 
we can afford to give something for gentle- 
ness, and such like traits; but few of us, at 
most, ean afford to waste our time in rearing 
bees simply because of their prettiness. You 
know I have always been much in favor of 
having each apiarist test his queens himself. 
Well, I am more than ever in favor of hav- 
ing each one of you rear and test your own 
queens now. After having one good Italian 
queen in his apiary, one can select, every 
season, the best honey-gathering stock to 
rear queens from, doing the same with 
drones, as far as may be. If his neighbor 
succeeds in getting a strain that beats his 
own, he can get a queen or two from him. of 
course. but I doubt about its being necessa- 
ry to ship queens back and forth clear across 
the continent so much as we have been do- 
ing for a few years back. 

——ai ©: ———__--_ - 
FRIEND ROOLITTLE NOT VET IN THE 
SHADE AFTER ALL. 


aN WISH you toturn to page 109, March number of 
a GLEANINGS, and then turn to page 263, October 

No., GLEANINGS for 1877, and see if you did just 
right in putting ** Even Doolittle in the Shade,” as 
the heading of J.W) Eckman’'s article. If you think 
you did not, | shall expect amends made in April No. 

Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 10, 1880, G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I beg pardon, friend D.. for my small-cap 
heading. It was a random speech.and more 
in pleasantry than anythirg else, and I 
should rather have said. *t Doolittle almost 
in the shade.” I was much pleased. as I sup- 
pose we all were, to find that Texas had 
made at least one report that would com- 
pare favorably with almost any state in the 
Union, thus upsetting the growing idea that 
the Sonth could not equal the North and 
California. I presume friend E. had not 
seen vour 1877 report. friend D., as he al- 
ludes to the one of 1878. The great point to 
encourage us in all these reports, seems to 
be that God has. at least in bee-culture, so 
ordered it that we may feel our chances are 
pretty nearly equal, no matter where we are 
located. A bountiful flow of honey may 
come in York State, or it may come in Tex- 
as, or even right at each one of your own 
homes, my friends, if you are faithful, and 
ready to take care of it when God does send 





from, queens that are very prolific, that produce | it. 
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CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS- 
FUL INTRODUCTION OF STRANGE 
QUEENS. 





HE rule is, “Cage the queer for about 48 hours, 
| then earefully look over the combs and cut out 
all queen cells Which may have been started; 
release the queen from her cage, and all will be well.” 
I have had success in this way, and I have also had 
failures. 


To release a queen immediately after | 


removing the queen cells, even though the bees | 


have nursed her for 48 hours, [have found to be 


attended with much danger to the queen, because | 


the bees have not had time to become aware of the 
loss of their cells, which they now cherish with 
about the same zeal as they did their queen which 
was removed. In 
what must one doy Why, close up the hive fora 
couple of hours, when the bees will become quiet 


this stage of the proceedings, | 


and miss their cells, which will again put them in | 


an emergency essential to their receiving a strange 
queen. Then quietly release the prisoner, and, if 
other conditions are favorable she will invariably 
be received with favor. 

The great secret of successful introducing is, first 
to temper the disposition of bees so they will be ina 
proper mood, and the introducing of a queen will be 


iuttended with little risk, and, to myself, is one of | 


the most pleasing sights to behold. 


My feelings | 


have been many times so animated as to cause my | 


eyes to moisten with delight on beholding the little 


fellows standing almost on their heads at first dis- | 
' that when the string is bitten off the whole establish- 


covering the approach of her majesty, and noticing 
the gentle vibrations of their tiny wings, the con- 


tagious increase of the same, until the whole interi- | 


or is resonant with that gentle hum recognized only 
by those who are masters in the work. Why, friend 
Root, say to your A BC class, when the above condi- 
tions are complied with, release your queen, close 
up the hive, and fear no danger. 
G. J. FLUANSBURGH. 
Bethlehem Center, Albany Co., N. Y., Feb. 16, 1880. 


Very good, friend F., but T shall be obliged 
to say that the above conditions are not al- 
ways to be relied on. We sometimes find 
colonies that will not accept a queen after 
all cells are removed, after waiting, after ta- 
king away all brood and combs too. and even 
after taking the hive away as well. There 
is no sure way, that will answer for all cases, 
and for all colonies. 

rr 60 
CONCERNING MOUSE-TRAPS, 





Sry EYOND all controversy, the apiarian and the 
JL) mouse are enemies the one tothe other. The 
~~ jittle **varmint’’ carries rolled up in his skin 
about as much mischief to the ounce as can be found 
on the globe. He gets into our hives and disgusts 
the bees. He tunnels into our chaff cushions. He 
goaws our extra combs into crumbs to get the bee- 
bread they contain. A box of unfilled sections he 
speedily transforms into a grand hotel, crowded 
with guests. The dainty little gingerbread-work the 
apiarian so much delights in,—he thinks no more of 
chewing it all up than a sehool girl does of chewing 
gum. Yet all these counts of the indictment against 
him are trifling compared with his one great vil- 
lainy —everything he comes near is defiled forever 
with his sickening, ineradicable smell. Who can 


number the precious colonies of bees, newly hived, 
that have “asked not to stay” simply beeause of the 


unendurable mouse stench of their frames and 
walls? Who can tell how many stands refused to 
work in their sections simply because some of the 
sections had been wet down by mice? 

Well, it came about not very long ago, that fresh 
outrages of these little pests sent the writer excit- 
edly in quest of his mouse trap, and behold, it was 
lent! Seizing the saucer of a flower pot, and a little 
tin dish, and a bit of string, and some squash seeds, 
he then and there extemporized a remarkable trap. 
So remarkable was it that he was moved to embody 
its principles in some regularly constructed traps, 
and then to write and tell the boys about it, that 
they might make some for themselves and — enjoy 
peace. The weak point of our defenses, hitherto, 
has been that we don't think to set the trap until 
the mischief has been done. Traps won't stay set, 
or, if they do, they stay for ‘‘ keeps,’ and become 
worthless. The new idea is to have a trap that will 
stay set and baited, and ready to grab, for a year if 
desired. Let the apiarian, some time during the 
winter's leisure, make a half-dozen of them. One 
should be set in cach depository of our treasures, 
wuiting to catch the first wandering Queen Dido of 
a mouse that comes to found a colony, and set up in 
business as the mother of mischief. 

The readiness of mice to nibble off string gives us 
the means of putting the idea into practical effect. 
Bait which is near enough to being imperishable, we 
have in squash seeds and nuts. Just set a diminu- 
tive box trap ona horizontal string, in such a way 


ment is down over Mr. Mouse’s ears, as quick asa 
finsh. String the bait on the string with a darning 
needle. T have once bad seeds taken off without the 
string’s being bitten. A small nut, with the opposite 
edges rasped olf just enough to expose the meat and 
admit of the needle’s being run through, makes a 
sure thing of it. A nut should be put on whenever 
a trap is to be left for a long time **on picket duty.” 
A little loose bait sprinkled about helps. To reduce 
fuss to the minimum, make a lot of strings of bait 
at once, and have them on hand. 

A trap of this sort should be put in every organ 
that is to be left in mouse-infested rooms. Had our 
Sunday-school organ been thus defended, we should 
have been saved a heavy bill for repairs, and much 
vexation. 

An apiarian is supposed to have broad frame stuff 
and tin and wire nails; so my arrangement of the 
‘“*Perpetual Trap” is made of these. In brief, it is 


_ an outer tray with bottom but no top, an inner tray 


| give him a chance to wiggle out. 


with top but no bottom, and a little box of gravel 
fastened to the top of the inner tray to give the de 
sired weight. The outer tray, although not abso- 
lutely essential, serves three good purposes. By 
waxing, it is made tight enough so that the little 
culprit can be drowned, when caught, by simply 
pouring in a little water. It also keeps the mouse 
from standing where the tray might fall on him, and 
It gives a more 
convenient attachment for the ends of the string 
than could readily be had without it. A wire nail or 
brad is driven diagonally through the top of each 
side, midway; and a knot at each end of the string 
is carried over the side of the outer tray and drawn 
tightly under the projecting point of the nail, thus 
holding it fast. The length of the string should be 
such as to hold the trap at just the right angle of 
elevation. Dimensions may be adapted to the strips 
of tin the apiarian happens to have on hand. For 
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outer tray, 744x4!.x2 is a good size, with sides of thin | 
wood, bottom and ends of one strip of tin, punched | 
and nailed Un with wire nails. Inner tray should be 
made the same, except that the wooden sides must 
be plated with strips of tin, to keep our jail-bird 
from gnawing out. It may be about 6x3',x1'5 in 
size. Gravel box may be 3'¢x3x2, with the wood 
running the other way and tin lapping down over 
the inner tray and nailed toit. It would be nice to 
have them painted so they could not rust. 

I will send samples to Novice, and he can report, 
if he chooses, whether they are worth the trouble of 
making. The subjoined cuts will make all clear. 





FRIEND HASTY’S MOUSE-TRAP. 

I judge that a larger size would be excellent as a 
rat trap, although the possibility of its being sprung 
by mice would make it necessary to look after it 
often. It wouldn't catch the puppy, nor the chick- 
ens, nor the children, nor yet lame the cat. The rat 
is cunning, *“‘thafe of the world” that he is, but even 
he can’t hold out against the allurements of a free- 
lunch parlor which, month in and month out, is, as 
.Eneas found the gates of Hades, open night and day. | 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., Feb. 20,80. E.E.HAsty. | 


I entirely agree with you, friend H., in 
thinking mice about the most disagreeable 
pest we can have about the apiary, or any- 
where else ; but I am not sure I shall like 
— trap so very much more than the time- 
1onored wire, block mouse-trap that can be, 


or should be for sale in almost — grocery 


store for a ‘‘ tive-cent nickel.”” Wehave one 
of the traps ‘‘sot’’ with the squash seeds 
and nuts, but I am almost afraid (?) our 
boys have caught the mice all off, even out 
of the seed room and honey house, 


ee 


CALIFORNIA AS A BEE-KEEPING 
STATE. 


ARTICLE NO. 5. 


hl DITOR OF GLEANINGS: — Here is one of the 
fl | perils of California bee-keeping. Many of the 
~ beeranches are located in narrow canons or 
gorges in the mountains, and we sometimes have 
here, in the mountains, in the rainy seasons, what is 
called a cloud-burst; if aheavy cloud happens to run 
against a high mountain, the bottom gets knocked 
out, or it gets tipped over, and then the water is 
spilled outinahurry. One of these cloud-bursts took 
place in Santa Monica Cavon, Los Angeles Co., the 
last of 1879. It damaged Mr. Kilgore’s ranch, in bees 
and hives, tothe amount of about $100. Mr. Cox had 
his honey house, with 1500. of extracted honey, his 
bees, cabin, empty hives, and all his effects swept 
away and entirely destroyed. Mr. Sullivan lost 
about <0 stands of bees, and a large number of emp- 
ty hives. It also cleaned out and entirely destroyed 
a valuable poultry ranch, anda wood ranch, and 
then partly demolished a bath house on the beach. ' 


Evidences of these cloud-bursts can be seen all over 
the country. They come down with such irresisti- 
ble fury that nothing can starfd in their way; large 
live-oaks and sycamores are carried away like mere 
playthings; and bowlders weighing tons are swept 
along with terrific force. The stage coach was swept 
away and one of the horses killed, at Santa Paula 
Creek, in Ventura Co. The driver had to swim for 
his life. A house and family were swept away in 
Santa Barbara Co., and two persons drowned. Those 
mountain streams sometimes rise to a terrible hight 
in a very few minutes, and they are just as likely to 
have one of those wash-outs in a dry canon as ina 
wet one. 

They have been praying for rain all over the 
State, and in some localities they have just a little 
overdone the thing. Here at Santa Ana, the or- 
ange, lime, and lemon are ripening on the trees, 
Trees are in bloom. Bees are at work on the wil- 
lows, and other tlowers, while, 40 miles away, we 
ecxn see the snow-capped mountains towering high 
above the clouds; and still, on some clear days, so 
pure is the atmosphere that they seem to be within 
five miles of us. Bee-keepers are looking forward 
to a favorable season, as there has been an abund- 
ance of rain thus far. 

Now, an Eastern man coming in here, and select- 
ing a site for a bee ranch, may find what he calls a 
splendid locality, and he sets his apiary upon a 
bench of land in some canon, and above the possi- 
bility of the flood. He goes to work, and makes a 
ood road, perhaps partly in the bottom of the can- 
on and partly dug out of the side of the mountain, 
at quite an expense of labor, and perhaps money, 


| and he has that road either to make over or repair 


every winter, and sometimes even three and four 
times in the season. There are plenty of good sites 
yet, however, where this risk of having a cloud 
tipped overon to your head, and your apiary de- 
stroyed, or your road washed out or covered up with 
bowlders and debris, can be avoided. So don’t look 
all the time on the dark side. 

The bee-keeper usually docs his own cooking, 
washing, &¢c., at those ranches in the mountains, 
and lives a sort of hermit life, at an expense (for 
provisions) of from 40 to 60 cents per week. He has 
his gun which furnishes him with fresh meat. Com- 
mon cotton-tail and jack rabbits, and California and 
mountain quail are very plenty. Occasionally he 
getsafat buck. California squirrels, coons, wild 
eats, coyotes, California lions, and sometimes a 
grizzly bear also help to supply his larder if he 
likes such meat. I do not ‘Shanker arter” it myself, 

E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Los Angeies Co., Cal., Jan. 6, 1880, 

P. S—Mr. Geo. M. Dale, an honored bee-keeper 
from Border Plains, Webster Co., lowa, died here at 
Santa Ana, on Dec. 30th, of ulceration of the stom- 
ach. He had heen failing for five years. He leaves 
a wife and one child. They came here for his 
health, but too late. E.G. 


Friend G., it seems you have not yet lost 
your old habit of quaint jesting. but surely 
you do not mean to intimate that, because 
the people prayed earnestly for the rain they 
needed, God caused those clouds to tip over 
on their heads, washing away their apiaries, 
roads. ete.? It seems to me just now, being 
tired from handling so long heaps of letters, 
that the hermit life yon describe is exactly 
what I do ** hanker arter.”’ 
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CROSS BEES FOR HONEY, 
HIVES, &C. 





SOME OF FRIEND GOOD'S EXPERIENCE. 





thought that the crossest bees get the most 
_— honey, and ask if anybody else has noticed the 
same thing. I, for one, have noticed it. ITbhavea 
eolony of pure Italians that are very cross, 80 much 


ce the Feb. No., page 75, you say you have often 
" 


so that I prefer leaving them alone as much as pos- | 


sible. 

Last summer, after white clover and basswood 
bloom, [ took all their surplus honey away from 
them and left them about 31 empty sections. As 
the season was very poor for honey, after that, I 
did not look at them again until I prepared them 
for winter; when, to my surprise, they had filled ev- 
ery section, and had enough honey in their brood 
nest to winter two colonies, while other colonies just 
as strong as they did not have honey enough to lust 
them till the middle of winter. My brother-in-law 
has also a colony of black bees, which, I believe, are 
the crossest bees I ever saw, and they are the best 
honey-gatherers be has. 

PATENT HIVES. 

My first experience in bee-keeping was purchasing 
a county right for a patent bee-hive, for which I paid 
$205.00. It was not fit to put bees into, neither was 
it suitable for a ‘**hen’s nest.’’ A man by the name 
of Howsour, of Carlisle Hill, Ind., is the man who 


swindled me out of the money —I being but a boy at , 


the time. I tell you, friend Root, it does go against 
the grain to forgive such persons. My bees are all 
in. good condition so far. Iam feeding grape-sugar 
candy, and some of them are breeding nicely. Now 
a question, and I will close. You may think it isa 
very foolish one. 

DO HEALTHY BEES VOID THEIR FECES? 

Do bees ever void their freces when they are 
healthy and in good condition? I. R. Goop. 

South West, Ind., Feb. 18, 1880. 

The question in regard to the excrement 
of bees is one but little understood, although, 
from time to time, many facts bearing on 
the case have been given. In the summer 
time, I have been led to think bees voided 
only a transparent liquid, and that, usually, 
if not always, on the wing. See A BC, 
WATER FOR BEES. This accounts for their 
spotting the hives after having been contined 
to their hives several stormy days. Quinby 
held that during good health in the winter 
they voided their excrement in the shape of 
a dry. or nearly dry, powder, which is found 
mixed with dust on the bottom board of the 
hives. I would like to accept this latter the- 
ory, for it seems very likely and reasonable, 
but. from careful experiments with the mi- 
croscope, I am compelled to conclude ita 
mistake. and that the bees in good health 
can remain until they have a chance to fly 
out, without voiding anything at all. unless 
it be water that evaporates like that from 
their breathing pores, and is absorbed by 
the sides of their hives. or carried away with 
the current of air that is always circulating 
through the hive slowly. during healthy 
wintering. If I understood Prof. Cook 


aright in a conversation on the subject, his 
search for excrement. in the dust of the 
hives agreed substantially with mine. 


PATENT | 


CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPING. 
No. 1. 

SG] RIEND ROOT: — As it seems that your (or our) 
ik GLEANINGS is composed considerably of the 
: experiences of the A BC class, I think I shall 
have to give my experience also. If you think it 
worth publishing, I will write again; and if you 
think not, all right. So, here it is. 

Iam one of those peculiar scholars who have had 
some success at times, and then, again, things would 
be adverse. I have been a Southern Iowa bee-keep- 
er (on a limited scale) for three years; but becoming 
dissatisfied with the changeable climate, and the 
drawbacks in wintering bees in Lowa, along with the 
poor pasturage in the neighborhood where I lived, 
I concluded to emigrate to the semi-tropical climate 
of Southern-central California. So, after bidding 
farewell to father, mother, and brother, and old 
chums of my boyhood years, on the 29th day of Jan., 
T set out to cross the continent, — first across the 
plains of Nebraska, the Rocky Mountains, and alkali 
desert, and lastly across the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, that are covered with snow from 5 to 25 feet 
deep, to the green valley of the Sacramento, where 
we see all kinds of garden vegetables fresh from the 
soil, taken to market by the wagon-load. Butstill 
our journey is not done; and now we are out for a 
two-days’ ride up the San Joaquin Valley, where the 
land is covered with flowers that grow from one to 
three inches high, as with a carpet of the richest 
hues, which is enough to make a bee-keeper’s eyes 
sparkle. At last we arrive at the nice little village 
of Lemoore, Tulare Co, As it is natural for one bee- 
keeper to seek the company of another, we soon 


| made inquiries for the residence of Mr. O. E. Coon, 
| the man who wrote about the Lippia nodiflora as a 


great honey-plant in dry weather, and soon found 
that he lives one mile west of town, and made haste 
to get personally acquainted with him. I found a 
clever, middle-aged man, who considers the study of 
| bee-culture worthy of the most of his attention and 
time. His apiary is very fine, and contains 180 
swarms of black bees, which he is going to Italianize 
as soon as he can raise the queens. The bee-keepers 
of this section have never used the extractor, comb 
foundation, or section-boxes, so far as I can learn. 
This section of country is irrigated, and is always 
sure of some honey crop. Mr. Coon’s bees have so 
much honey that some should be extracted to give 
the queen room to breed, and the bees have been 
carrying pollen for some days, and have carried in 
considerable wheat shorts; but tlowers are too plen- 
ty, and they rather like the natural food in prefer- 
ence to middlings, flour, or any other artificial stuff. 
Some of the bee-keepers here have robbed their bees 
so closely that they are starving to death for want 
of a few ounces of the delicious nectar they gather- 
ed last summer. Excuse my long chapter this time, 
and I will do better next month. 
Vine Clover Apiary, 

Lemoore, Tulare Co., Cal., Feb. 16, 1880. 

We are very glad indeed. friend ——, of 
your report, and as you are, without ques- 
tion, real, veritable flesh and blood, will you 
not be so kind as to give your name in next 
No.? 1 passed the letter over to the proof- 
reader, and she gave it to the compositors, 
before we discovered that Vine Clover Api- 
ary was not the name of somebody. ‘To be 
sure, we shall want to know how you tlour- 

,ish in your new home. 
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HANDLING BEES OFTEN, AND ITS EF-| 
FECT ON THE HONEY CROP. 


}\, EAR NOVICE:— Among a great number of im- 

J} portant questions discussed before the Austro- 

~ German Congress at Prague, Bohemia, some 
were decided in a manner quite contrary to your 
views. 

You advise the A BC scholars to open hives often, 
and haul over the bees, to get them used to being 
handled. Now, our German bee-keepers condemn 
this idea right up and down. Herr Emil Hilbert, 
who gave us the only known remedy for foul brood, 
says on this point: ‘The less we disturb our bees, the 
surer we are ofa honey crop. I consider it essential, 
and belonging to the profitable and right way of 
keeping bees, to keep them as quiet as possible.” 

Does it not look reasonable, that a colony of bees 
disturbed very often cannot do as well as one that is 
kept quiet? Do we not experience the same thing 
in every-day life? Forinstance: We are at work in 
our shop, making up new hives for the coming sea- | 
s0n; a neighbor comes in and wants to put a helve 
into hisax. After considerable talking about how to 
bang an ax, how best to fastena helve, and after | 
giving our advice in regard to the matter, we ae 
crowded away from our workbench, and have to get | 
along the best way we can. Our attention is drawn 
away from our work, and of course we cannot make 
much headway in our proceedings. Well, after our 
friendly neighbor gets through with his job, we have | 
to accept many thanks, and, finally, after he has left, 
we have to clean away his chips and shavings, and 
ure then ready to go to our work again. 


Now, is not this the way with our bees, disturbed , 
so often by the anxious bee-keeper, who wants to 
They are 


educate them by force and in a hurry? 
pushed away from their places, smoke is blown into 
their eves, and it takes a longtime before they re- 
cover from this treatment and get things straighten- | 
ed. 

There is a good deal of truth in this remark of 
Herr E. Hiibert: “A beginner is not satisfied if he 
cannot haul over his bees every day.”” AS we are | 
greatly indebted to him on account of the remedy 
mentioned, we should pay some attention to the ad- 
vice he gives us. GREINER BRO’'s. 

Naples, Ontario Co., N. Y., Feb. 15, 1880. 


Tam afraid, friend G., that our friends 
across the water do not have as convenient 
hives and appliances as we do. I occasion- 
ally go out around the neighborhood, to see | 
how our A BC boys get along, and when 
they open hives it does not take them much 
more than a minute, and Ido not see that 
the bees are disturbed or annoyed, especial- 
ly if it is done in the working season. 
Sometimes they tip up the combs so that the 
freshly gathered pollen rattles out, but I 
scold them for doing even that. Should 
they smoke the poor little fellows unmerci- 
fully, it would of course hinder work some, 
but simply opening and closing the hives 
does no harm. When we used to extract 
the hives all through, brood combs and all, I 
used sometimes to think it demoralized the 
colony, and stopped work; but since we 
empty only the combs in the upper story, I 
can not see that even extracting need seri- 
ously interrupt the labors of the hive. If I, 
am correct, the greater part of our readers | 
will agree that their most profitable stocks | 
are the ones that have been looked into oft- | 
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| how can this be possible? 


en, and have been made pets of, as it were. 


| A calf or colt, or even a strawberry plant, 


that is watched and noticed often is almost 
sure to be the most thriving one in the lot. 
Is it not so with a hive of bees? The neigh- 
bor that would come into your shop and pre- 
sume to take your place and your tools 


' should be told kindly but firmly that you 


could not well accommodate him in that 
way. We have the same kind of people 
here. I would say to the A BC elass, that 
they must not interrupt and bother the bees 
when they open the hives; use only a very 
little smoke; go to the hives only when they 
are fully at work; and you can easily satisfy 
yourselves that there is no cessation of la- 
ors, and no loss in the honey crop. I am 
much obliged to Herr Hilbert, and you too, 
friend G., for calling attention to the matter. 








THE pile of letters waiting for a place in GLEAN- 
INGS is now greater than ever before. It would 
seem that my mention of enlarging the journal in- 
duced many of you to make your letters still longer. 
Itis much like speaking in meeting. To get the 
most good, we want to hear from all, or at least 
from the greatest number possible; but, if one 
brother should occupy 10 minutes of the half-hour 
If you want your letters 
published, write briefly, and to the point; and,if you 
find your article is getting too long and you are not 
done, stop without being done. Doyou not see how it 
is, my friends? and do you not agree with me? Ifyou 
do not write for publication, write as long a letter 
as you please. Iam always glad to readthem. 

I suPPOSE I have been ‘stealing,’ in a mild sort 
of a way, and that the only thing to do is to restore 
the stolen property. and stop doing so any more. 
It is the ideas embodied in some of the cartoons, 


| The first one given, last April, was suggested by an 


engraving on an envelope, but the original had noth- 
ing to do with bees whatever. As our engraving 
scarcely bore a resemblance to the picture, | did not 
give any credit. The next, in the May No., the en- 
graver and I made entirely * out of our own heads,” 
as we did also those in the June and July numbers. 
The one in the Aug. No. (** Mr. Merry Banks’ d:eam”’), 
which made a good deal of sport, was finished in the 
lower part of it, and ready for the press, when some- 
body sent me a copy of The American Punch, from 
the front cover of which, | borrowed the idea of the 
wagon and some of the figures. Where they had 
“punch,” I substituted the word honey. As we get 
most of our ideas from people and things, I did not 
then think it incumbent on me to explain, ‘Im- 
pending Bankruptcy ”’ came also from “ Punch,’ but 
was much nearer the original. ‘Climbing overa 
fence instead of going in at the gate,’ was from an 
item I found in an exchange, but with no engraving. 
The spider plant was, of course, all ourown. Mr. 
Merry Banks’ trials in making fdn. was suggested 
by a picture in an almanac. The one in the Feb. 
number came from Land and Home, and was so near 
the original that a friend wrote the following: 

You would better credit Land and Home with that 
cartoon, or somebody from Stelton will be *afther 
spaking about it.” G. W. THOMPSON. 

Stelton, N. J., Feb. 6, 1880. 

The one in the present number, I tore from a scrap 
of paper, an@ I do not know the author. The origi- 
nal had nothing to do with bee culture. Now if you 
will forgive me, I will try hereafter to give proper 
credit, even though I am in a hurry, and crowded 
for reom. 
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Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 


STEALING HONEY, AND RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL, | 


% HAVE, at this time, 10 hives of black bees, all 
"| doing well except one. Some bad boys, or it may 
— have been men, robbed it on Christmas night 
and left it open, and the snow was pretty thick inthe 
hive the next morning. Ihave forgiven whoever it 
was, and hope the next time they want honey they 


will ask for it, and they shall have some it I have | 


any. LESTER BR. CARRINGTON, 
Mt. Joy, Delta Co., Texas, Feb. 24, 1880. ’ 
May God bless you, friend C. 1 wonder if 

it is not possible that some one whose eye is 

resting on these pages may not have robbed 


a bee hive some time in their lives. I know | 


of one who is guilty, and the few hives of 


bees that the honey was stolen from belong- | 


to a good, kind minister, too. The poor man 
has gone to his last home now, but perhaps 


I can tind some of his relatives, and make a | 


little atonement for my wrong. It would be 


a joy now to be able to pay back for that’ 


honey, with compound interest. I did not 
think then what I was doing, even though I 
did know it was wicked. 

FLOUR FEEDING IN THE SPRING. 

I have 50 colonies of bees in splendid eondition. I 
have fed them in the open afr not less than 100m. of 
rye flour, so you see my bees are raising brood rignt 
along, while bees that are left to take care of them- 


selves are rearing very little or none at all. Some | 


bee men seem to think it will not pay; but just let 
them try it. You want to start your bees 6 weeks 
on meal, before the first bloom comes. 
J.C. POMMERT. 
Greenfield, Highland Go., O., Feb. 26, 1880. 


It seems a little singular that there should 


be such cont! cting reports and opinions in | 


regard to meal feeding, and, in fact, in re- 
gard to any kind of feeding in the spring be- 
fore natural stores. L. C. Root not only ad- 
vises keeping the bees in the cellar until 
natural stores are to be had, but, if lam 
correct, disapproves of all flour feeding, can- 
dy feeding, and every thing of the kind. 
While I have seen stocks built up to the 
swarming pitch, by judicious feeding before 
natural stores came, I have also seen others 
that seemed to have sustained injury, by 
having been induced by spring feeding to 
start brood too early. A difference in seas- 
ons may have much to do with it. 

FLOUR IN LIQUID FOOD, AND HOW THE BEES PRE- 

VENT LIQUIDS FROM SOURING. 

I took cold syrup, and stirred in flour to makea 
thick batter, and gave it to my bees. Some of them 
became entangled in the dough. They seem to take 
hold of it slowly. The questions I wish to ask are, 
will it sour? and is it a good way to feed? 

Anderson, Ind., Feb. 27, 1880. A. J. DAVIS. 


It will sour, but you can prevent this by 
mixing only as much at one time as they 
will take up inside of 24 hours. After the 
bees once get a substance into their combs, 





| they will take care of the souring, unless 
| they have such a quantity that they can not 
/ecover and care for it. ‘The way in which 
_ they do this, if Lam correct, is not fully un- 
derstood. They will take maple sap, cider, 
thin honey, and other such diluted sweets, 
and, even during warm weather when if out- 
side the hive it would sour in a very short 
time, they will spread it out in the cells, and 
by some process of ventilation, or working 
it over, will ripen it into thick syrup pure 
and sweet; more than that, they will take 
syrup slightly soured, and, if the bees are 
| Strong enough, and the quantity given them 
al Once NOL LOO great, Lhey Will nuke it pure 
and sweet. [tis because of the danger of 
| souring, that L have recommended the four 
to be put in candy, rather than in syrup. 
In the candy, it may remain a year, for 
aught | know, without injury. 


CHICKEN CORN FOR BEES. 
Now I wish to kuow if anybody found that chick- 
| en corn, mentioned in April No. cf last yeur, to be 
| good bee-feed. It was not good bee-feed bere. I 
never saw a honey bee on it, and but very few other 
insects. I sent to Mr. Battle for seed, fearing you 
would be out. Ihave a hulf bushel of seed, but if 
it is only good in Tennessee it is of not much use to 
plant it. There is no sweet inthe stalk. I cooked 
some seed and found it edible. It was very dry here 
last summer, 80 that the buckwheat and Spanish 
needles yielded very little honey. I saw a few bees 
on artichoke bloom. Is it good for bees generally? 
Nashville, Mo., Feb. 24, 80. DAVID SENSNEY. 


Are you not a little rough on your friends. 
friend S.? ~=Friend Battle certainly would 
not take the trouble to send the seeds to me 
free of charge, if it had not proved a good 
honey plant with himself. We planted the 
chicken corn, but it was rather late, and we 
did not notice any bees on it. Almost all 
plants fail at times to secrete honey. Such 
is the case every little while even with white 
clover and basswood, the best honey plants 
known. I have seen bees on artichokes to 
some extent, and, as they are a near relative 
of the sun-flower, it is rather to be expected. 
SARLY SWEET OR SUGAR CORN FOR BEES. 

While on the subject of chicken corn, I am 
reminded that one of our neighbors who 
keeps bees raised early corn for market one 
year, and he says he saw more bees on his 
early sugar corn than on almost any other 
plant he has ever raised. We have as good 
authority as our friend Gallup for saying 
that they get honey from the corn, as well as 
pollen; and, from the testimony of others 
and my own observation, Iam inclined to 
think the early sugar corn will be a very 
good investment for the bee keeper. If it is 
a poor honey season, you will have the 
roasting ears to sell, any way; and, later in 
the season, a good patch may be sowed for 
fodder; this yields pollen in great quanti- 
ties. and I have good reason to consider it of 
more value to the bees, than the pollen from 
ordinary tield corn. Friend Hasty, can not 
you raise us a variety of corn that will yield 
large quantities of honey from the tassels? 
| Who will furnish us early sugar corn, cheap, 
| by the quart, peck, or bushel? 
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BEE-KEEPERS PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS. 
I told you I would send you a copy of my circular 
when J got it printed, but I do not want you to laugh 
at it, when you seeall the mistakes in it. If all the 


rest of the printers are as good at making mistakes | 


as the one I got to do my printing, you must have 

some fun. But you must make an allowance for us 

backwoods settlers, if we do not do things right the 

first time we try them. JOHN W. CALDER. 
Williamston, Ont., Ca., Feb. 13, 1880. 


hive, 10frames. I couldfurnish the sections herein 
large quantities at $1.25 per thousand, and could 
vary them in size. No patent. G. W. CHURCH. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., March 5, 1880. 

Your section frame, friend C., is exactly 
the kind we described years ago, when sec- 
tion boxes were first talked about; but your 

rice is lower than any thing ever offered 
Setoee. to my knowledge. Are you sure you 


could pay expenses and come out “whole,” 


It is rather bad, friend C., to see bad spell- | 


ing, bad grammar, and bad 


ey but it is | 


by no means to be compared to a bad and | 


fault-finding spirit manifested toward oth- 
ers who are in the same line of business. 
have not seen much of the latter, it is true, 
but now and then a spirit is manifest that 
seems to say, ‘Buy of me; I will sell better 
oods, and sell them cheaper, than my 
yrother in business.” 


I | 


To be sure, it is well | 


to do this, if you can honestly and consist- | 


ently, but I beg of you, dear friends, do not 
ever think it necessary to indulge in unkind 
insinuations, even while extolling the good 
qualities of your own wares. Remember the 


little text that ends with, “and thy neighbor | o¢ 4 shipping erate without their mashing 


as thyself.” If you stick to this, there will 
always be plenty of room, and plenty to do. 
Now ican not be finding fault with your 
circular, friend C., for I have not even seen 
it yet. 


THE CHELROGRAPH; HOW TO MAKE THE INK, ETC. 

Mr. Editor: —Ithink if you or some one else who 
told us how to make the cheirograph had given usa 
good recipe for making the ink, there would be less 
trouble. Here is a recipe I got of Fuller & Stillman, 
New York, with enough of the powder to make a 
little ink, for 25 cents: 

Dissolve 1 part of the aniline in 7 parts of hot wa- 
ter. After cooling, add 1 part spirits of wine, a few 
drops of ether (LI put 4 or 5 dropsin mine), and a drop 
of carbolic acid. Keep in a well-stopped bottle. 


With this recipe and a good pad I will warrant it to 
work, for I have just taken 134 impressions, and I 
think I could make 150 that could be read easily. 
You want to be sure to get good aniline. What we 
got first for aniline did not look much like the last. 
It was a bronze color to look at. Glue and glycerine 
cost 0c. Fora tin dish, the tinners wanted 20 c. for 
making, so we made one ourselves. Take a square 
piece of tin the right size, and cut half an inch out 
of each corner, then bend it up until the corners are 
close together; then solder them, and you have a 
dish for less than 10 c. V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, DL, March 3, 1880. 

Thanks, friend K. We obtained the best 
directions we could at the time, and I sup- 

osed that it would very likely be improved. 


at the price you name? If you are not an 
old hand at manufacturing goods, I shall be 
inclined to think you have got the price low- 
er than you can afford it. I will say to our 
readers, that the section is simply a strip of 
whitewood veneer, or berry box material, 
14 inches wide, scored so as to bend up 
into a box, the ends lapping. One tack 
holds the lap. The boxes are placed in an 
ordinary brood frame, and, to get the right 
thickness of comb honey, the frames are 
placed a little distance apart. It will answer 
all purposes, and great crops of honey will 


_be stored, in these light, narrow sections, 
| but what are we to do withatun of such 


honey? You can not set them into any kind 


each other, and you can not do one up for 


/acustomer in any way that I know of, so 


that it can be carried safely unless he carries 


|itall the time in his hands, and then he 
| stands a great chance of mashing the whole 


| thing, or letting it fall out of the frame, if 


he does not handle it very carefully. It may 


'do to retail directly out of the hive to your 


Ve can furnish the tin plate, with a good | 


serviceable cover, for luc. We will try to 
get a supply of the best aniline for the bene- 
fit of our readers. I know that the article 
generally kept at our drug stores is not what 
is required. A good firm pad seems also 
quite important. 


CHEAPER SECTIONS. 

Mr. Root: —I senda section frame of my own in- 
vention, for surplus honey. I have used them 4 or5 
years, and find that they give entire satisfaction. 
They are easily made, require but one small tack to 
hold them, and are so very light. I use Langstroth 


neighbors, but all who have used them, so 
far as I know, have discarded them for 
something stronger and nicer. 


THE MAILING CAGE; HONOR TO WHOM HONOR Is DUE, 


I mail you with this a queen cage like one I sent 
with a letter to the Postmaster General, Feb. 20th, 
1879, and like one I sent you, the latter part of last 
May, or the first part of June. I did not write you 
at the time, but put my name and address on the 
cage. Ido not believe you received it, as | have rea- 
son to think that it was thrown out of the mail by 
some over zealous agent or postmaster, From your 
description on page 180, I shouldsay it was similar to 
the cage you propose to have engraved next month. 

L. HEINE. 

Smithville South, Queens Co., N. Y., Mar. 6, 1880. 


The cage was received, friend II., but I 
had entirely forgotten ever having seen such 
a thing, until I was reminded by taking a 
search in our **museum,’*> where I found ex- 
actly the thing that Mr. Gray and I had been 
at work on, labeled with your name and ad- 
dress. I beg pardon, and cheerfully hand 
the invention over to you where it belongs. 
NEW INVENTIONS 
OSITIES. 

This illustrates a point Ihave long been 
considering. Our collection of samples and 
models is getting to be like the patent oflice. 
Smokers we have in such numbers and vari- 
ety, that it would almost weary one to look 
at them, let alone thinking of studying them 
all out. Feeders and queen cages are about 
as varied and plentiful. We have lately 
commenced labeling each article with date, 
name. and address. and as a great many ar- 


CABINET OF AND CURI- 
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ticles come with no clue at all as to the own- 
er, I would respectfully request the senders 
to try todo this. The rulings of the post- 
oftice department allow this much, but under 
no circumstances are you to write anything 
more, unless you pay letter postage on the 
article. I will try to notice them a little 
more than I have done on these pages, even 
if they are not all of them new inventions. 
By the way, I think we will open a depart- 
ment for the notice of new inventions and 
curiosities received during the preceding 
month. 


HONEY-BOARDS —- WHY THEY ARE NO LONGER NEED- 


Please inform me if you use any honey-board or 
slats as a division between the brood-hive and honey- 
chamber, in Simplicity hive, to prevent the queen 
from depositing eggsin honey-sections. I have used 


Langstroth hives, and have usually had a honey- | 


board to separate the different parts of the hive. 


Ww. RUDDIMAN. 
Dearborn, Mich., March 8, 1880. 


The bottom bars of the wide frames form | 
a honey board, friend R.,as you will see if | 


you retlect that the spaces between them are 
only about + of an inch wide. The queen 
very seldom goes up through such a passage. 
and if she did, she would not be inclined to 
lay in such small sized, thick combs of hon- 
ey. The use of the separators is also a hin- 
drance, as she seldom likes the looks of so 
much metal in her brooding apartment. 


THE MAILING QUEEN-CAGE, 


The government demands sugar in the cage, and a | 


double wire-gauze or perforated-tin screen. Gov- 
ernment employees can not judge of the keeping of 
the spirit of a law; they are incompetent. Why, 
then, urge any but a double-walled, wire-gauze cage, 
with candy and no bottle? The cage you sent me to 
take to Washington was good enough. Why praise 
any other plan? I take no credit for the double- 
walled screen. I had heard the same suggested, and 


had seat queens in them before I went to the con- | 
vention. I wrote to several, as to you, to send cag- | 
es, that I might be sure to please the Postmaster | 


General. A. J. Cook. 


Lansing, Mich., March 8, 1880. 

Thanks, friend (.; very likely you are 
right, but the double wire gauze is not near- 
ly as sure a protection as a solid board, and 
if I should use double gauze I should prefer 
still to have the board over it. I do not 
know how the department could object to 
this, unless because the clerks could not 
have the privilege of seeing what our queens 
look like. Unless we can be permitted to 
use water in the cages, I fear we shall have 
much trouble in shipping long distances. 


My experience of last season in sending | 


queens with bees anda piece of comb, 
enough so they may be laying on the way, 
with the cheering reports from such queens, 
has perhaps made me somewhat loth to un- 
dertake our old small cages, and candy with- 
out water. 


WHITE CLOVER AND WHITE DUTCH CLOVER SEED. 

Our indigenous, common white-clover is not the 
same as White Dutch Clover. The latter grows 
tuch larger and stronger. The probabilities are 


that your white clover is the “‘Dutch;” as the native 
grows too short to make the harvesting of the crop 
for seed profitable. Occasionally we get Ohio-grown 
Timothy with a sprinkling of native white clover in 
it, but have never been able to obtain it pure. 

PEA FLOUR. 

Pea flour is used sometimes for cooking. It will 
make good pea soup in shorter notice than either 
whole or split peas. We use it in the manufacture 
of food for mocking, and other insectivorous, birds. 
We can furnish pea tlour at 5e. per pound. 

Cleveland, 0., Mar. 10, 1880. A.C. KENDEL. 





MAKING ALIGHTING BOARDS ALL OF ONE PIECE. 

We make our alighting boards now in one piece. 
We take a3 in. plank dress and saw it as you do the 
corners to your chaff hives, then make the entrance 
with a wabbling saw. C. BE. Wricut & Co. 





Beaver Dam, Wis., Mar. 8, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend W. I have thought 
of the plan, but, as we generally make them 
| of refuse pieces, the work has been the prin- 
cipal expense. Another thing: we general- 
ly have to pay higher for three-inch plank 
than for other lumber; but if farmers get 
out their own logs and take them to the 
mill, it ought to be cheaper to have them 
sawed into three-inch plank than into one- 
inch boards, and an accommodating miller 
will usually make it so. Stuff worked out of 
one piece bas the advantage of having no 
cracks or joints to open and let water in, 
and, when painted, makes a much neater 
looking job. Your idea of finishing with 
the wabbling saw is new, and quite ingeni- 
ous. 


GRAPE-SUGAR CANDY. 

My bees have been very quiet this winter. They 
are in chaff hives on their summer stands. I think 
I have as many as 40 or 50 swarms that haven’t had 
afiy this winter, and their entrances are all open 
and free. Those with slabs of candy are most quiet. 

MORE ABOUT THAT ADAMS HORSE-POWER, 

It was an Adams, not a Childs, power; and that you 
may believe me this time, I will send the shipping 
bill. Now, brother Root, | hope you and brother H. 
M. Hunt will not ascribe my failure to my want of 
‘* patience,” “ropes,”’ or ‘chains.’ I used a four- 
inch rubber belt without its slipping or running off. 
The trouble is, no horse can stand it to travel in so 
small a circle. I have tried other horses besides my 
own. Lused a steamer belonging to a thrashing ma- 
chine afterward, and that worked well. 

Teli the boys I am glad they are trying to help you 
in the Sabbath-school, and if they will continue to 
do so they will become good and useful men. We 
want to hear from them often, and that they are 
helping you more and more as they are getting old- 
er. J. CHILDS. 

Amherst, Portage Co., Wis., March 5, 1880. 


From the above it would seem that the 
original Adams, who claims to be the pat- 
entee and inventor of the machine, could 
not furnish as good a one as an inexperi- 
enced or green hand at the business. Many 
thanks, friend C., for your kind remem- 
brance of the boys. The electrical and oth- 
er experiments have captivated them com- 
senety, and they are beginning to be the 

| best friends I have. 
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DRONES FLYING IN FEBRUARY. 

It would be perfectly splendid to keep bees, if our 
winters were always as warm as this. To-day, the 
lith, as | was watching my bees carrying flour to 
their hives, a drone came flying by. I soon found 
that they were flying from a strong colony of Ital- 
ians that were ina simplified L. hive, with 4in. of 
chaff all around them, achaff cushion in upper story, 
and hive reduced to 7 frames with chaff division 
boards, a la Root. 


Fearing they might have a drone-laying queen, I | 
overbauled them at once; but they were all right. | 


There was as much worker brood as one could ex- 
pect at this time of year, and more. I think this 
will enable me to raise some early queens. Who in 
Michigan can beat this report? M.D. York, 

Millington, Mich., Feb. 17, 1880. 

HOW MUCH DOES IT TAKE TO WINTER BEES? 

We weighed our bees, Oct. 13th. Feb. 13th they 
had a go d fly, and Feb. 14th we weighed 24 swarms, 
and find they have consumed on an average 5'4 Ibs. 
each in 4 months. How dves this agree with other 
records? H. Knupp & Bro. 

Warren, Pu., Feb. 17, 1880. 

The 5} lbs. kept them 4 months, it is true, 
but the winter has been mild. During the 
months of March and April, I believe they 
usually consume in brood rearing more than 
in two of the winter months. Will you 
please report again, about May Ist, friend K.? 


QUEENLESS STOCKS THAT WON'T START CELLS. | 
I have a queenless colony of bees, to which I have 


givenaframe of brood, but they will not raise a_ 


queen. You will oblige me very much, if you will 

send me some instructions, as lam a beginner and 

need all the help I can get. W. T. HEARN. 
Montezuma, Tenn., Feb. 15, 1880. 


The bees are probably old, and very likely 
discouraged, and you will therefore have to 
reinforce them with afew young folks, to 
give vim and energy to the household. Give 
them some more brood, and keep giving it 
to them until they do start queen cells. Af- 
ter the young bees hatch out, you will have 
no trouble. It sometimes requires consider- 
able brood to make the colony of any value. 
and therefore it may be cheaper in the end, 
to unite them at once with some stock that 
needs more bees, for it injures almost any 
colony to take away their brood at this seas- 
on of the year. 


PATENT-RIGHT BEE HIVES. 

We have a family of six children, and all are small 
but one, and I have my father to take care of; he is 
in his 82d year; so you see I bave about all I can do 
to live without being able to get a home. I squan- 
dered some of my property for patent rights, and 
they never did me any good. When I wanted to sell, 
I had to tell the truth, and they would not sell on 
the truth. A. J. HOOVER. 

Huntsville, Penn., Feb. 24, 1880. 


I think that is the universal verdict in re- 
gard to patent hives, friend H ; they will 
not sell on the truth. The worst feature 
about it is, that the loss almost always falls 
on honest. hard-working people. like your- 
self, while the unscrupulous slip out of it, 
by some dishonest means. 


QUILLS FOR BRUSHING BEES OFF THE FRAMES. 
I send you a sample of quills by to-day’s mail. Use 
them for brushing the bees off their combs. I think 
you willlike them. I have a few to spare at one 
cent a piece or $1.00 per hundred. 
G. J. FLANSBURGH. 
Bethlehem Center, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1880. 
They are very good, friend F., and I think 
will be gladly appropriated by many. Any 
_kind of soft feathers, such as a feather dust- 
er enrages bees so much, that I have been 
rather averse to them; but the quills you 
send are firm and stiff, and free from down, 
and, since you suggest it, l remember that 
our neighbor Shaw uses just such ones. I 
have, as you know, advised asparagus tops, 
but they get sticky with honey, and wilted 
in the sun, besides getting little fibres in the 
hives, and possibly in the honey. The quills 
/ you send might be washed and dried in the 
sun, When daubed with honey. If enough 
good ones can be furnished, 1] think they 
will be perhaps the best thing we can use to 
, brush the bees off while extracting. They 
can be safely sent by mail, when ordered in 
half dozen or dozen lots. I presume they 
are the stout quills from a turkey gobbler. 
If anybody can furnish them to me, say for 
about $5.00 per thousand, I will sell them 
for 10c per doz. It wanted by mail, 15¢ per 
doz. Or, if friend F., who started them, pre- 
fers to supply them, I will most cheerfully 
_ allow all the business of supplying to remain 
in his hands. 





TRAPE SUGAR, THE SAGETOWN (ILL.) NOT “POISON” 
AFTER ALL. 

I have never fed any grape sugar to bees till Christ- 
mas day, when I thought I would treat 7 or 8 weak 
stocks that I knew were nearly out of stores. I had 
made the candy according to your directions, using 
the grape sugar made at Sagetown, a sample of 
which our friend W. H. Me Quiston sent you. When 
Jan. GLEANINGS came to hand, and I read your 
warning, “It would kill anything that ate it,’ Iwent 
down cellar and tappedon the hives, and they an- 
swered. I had given them enough to last them asI 
thought to the middle of January. Well, lwastaken 
sick and could not attend to them till last week, 
when, on examination, I found them all alive but 
one; it had starved. The others still had alittle left. 
[gave them another dose, and have not bothered 
them any since. I think the bitter taste is the same 
as that in Epsom salts, and comes from the sulphur- 
ous acid used. It is about as fine as any I ever saw 
from Davenport, except one sample. I saw a sam- 
ple of that you shipped Me Quiston, which is much 
sweeter and is beautiful in color. 

SORGHUM MILLS AND BEES. 

A sorghum factory within 4% mile of my apiary 
killed thousands of bees for me. As soon as they 
tlew into the hot steam, it killed them. 

T. G. Mc Gaw. 

Monmouth, Warren Co., Tll., Feb. 24, 1880. 

I am very glad indeed to hear that the 
sugar is not positively poisonous; the man- 
ufacturers can doubtless, without much 
trouble, remove the objectionable feature 
you mention. The sample I sent your neigh- 

or was the best quality made by the Buffa- 
lo Co. If the hot steam from the sugar mill 
kills the bees, it may be a hard matter to ob- 
i Viate it. I presume the bees would only gp 
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! 
near the steam, when there was a dearth of 


pasturage, such as we had last season. If 
the steam was carried up a tall chimney, 
would not that cool it oft so as to be harm- 
less? Of course, no sugar-maker would 
wish to do this for the sake of the bees 
alone, but is it not customary, with the 
larger works? 
TAKING CARE OF BEES ON SHARES, ETC. 

The implements | ordered from you came prompt- 
ly to hand, and I am well pleased. I feel satistied 
that my three boys would not take 75c. for the smok- 
er, on account of the fun they have had with it, to 
say nothing of what I expect from it. For the life 
of me, I could not think how you filled the feeder, 
as I could sec no place for pouring in the syrup. I 
could hardly keep my wife from pulling off the top 
so as to fill it, insisting that was the ouly way that it 
coud be done. But when I referred to your descrip- 
tion of it, she remarked, * How simple!"’ I replied, 
“So many mysteries are, when explained.” 


Aman about two miles from me has 15 swarms of | 
| the bottom board. 


bees in old fashioned box-hives and barrels, which 
he wishes me to transfer to frames, and take charge 
of during the summer. He wishes me to take my 
pay out of the increase. 
hives. What share of the increase ought I to charge 
him? 
customary for such work. JOHN H. BRILLHART. 
Tecumseh, Neb., Feb. 20, 1880. 


{ am glad, friend B., that you had the 
wisdom to consult the price list before com- 
plaining. Beginners find a great many 
things to inquire about, and I have tried to 
meet all their inquiries ; but where they in- 
sist on having each thing explained by let- 
ter, rather than to go to ‘the price list, and 
find it by means of the copious index, I 
sometimes find it hard to help them. 
ly know what to say about your taking your 
neighbor's bees in the way you § - ak of, un- 
less I tell you to work for him by the day, 
and to buy bees 
for your work. Bees on shares, or in the 
way you have mentioned, have caused so 
much unneighborly feeling, lean not feel 
like advising it. Detter reduce everything 
to a cash value, and then you will have no 
misunderstanding. 


FEEDER TO SLIP UNDER THE FRAMES. 

Isend you by this mail one of my bee feeders. 
You see the bees can only reach it from the inside. 
No robbing can be done, and it is so easy to fill, that 
a boy 10 years old can feed 100 stocks in less than an 


We each furnish our own 


I ask this thinking you may know what is | 


you would perhaps call little lumps of wax 
at intervals along the bottom board. If you 
let the bottom bars come within ¢ inch of 
the bottom board, and we can safely do this 
with the wired frames that can not sag, 
there will be hardly room for any kind of a 
feeder, no matter how shallow. ‘lhe feeder 
sent is made of tin, that there may 
be as little space used as possible. One end 
of this shallow pan, as it is, extends out to 
the entrance, and has a little hinged door to 
cover the end. The feeder is filled by rais- 
ing this door. Of course, the entrance must 
be well contracted that no robbers may push 
in. Friend S. uses strips of wood to divide 
it off something like the Simplicity feeder. 
I have never tound this necessary with so 
shallow a —- I have used feeders of the 
same kind for several years. Last fall, we 
fed quite a number of hives in this way, but 
for the reasons I have mentioned, I did not 
illustrate them. In cool weather, it is some- 
What dificult to get the bees to go down to 





ANOTHER A BC SCHOLAR’S REPORT. 


I always was afraid of bees, but sometime in June, 
"78, Lsaw a neighbor cut a bee-tree, and [ got **the 
fever’’ bad. Sept. 13th, '78, I bought 2 stands of 
Italian bees, and took my first lesson in bee-culture, 


| and have been “red hot”’ ever since about bees, and 


I hard- | 


enough of him to pay you | 


| put a cow in. 


hour; besides, it can be filled so that the bees will | 


hardly bear you. 
and found none to equal this, unless you wish to 
feed a large amount. For spring stimulating, and 
allother feeding in a small way, it is **boss.”” 

You ean try it. Should it be betterthan any you 
use, give me the credit, if it belongs tome. You can 
make and sellthem if youchoose. Ifit isof any val- 
ue to the bee fraternity, it is well. M.C. SMITH. 

Starkville, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1880. 

This feeder, with others of its class, is 


I have tried several other feeders | 


am not much afraid of them now. My 2 colonies 
wintered finely and, in the spring of '79, I bought 
one more swarm of Italians. I did not get much 
honey; the season was very poor here. My bees 
built much new comb, and became very strong, but 
did not swarm. About the last of July, 79, I sent to 
you for a dollar queen. She came all right, Aug. 2d, 
was introduced safely, and is doing well. Soon after, 
my nephew found a bee-tree, cut it, and saved the 
bees, but lost the queen. He also sent to you fora 
dollar queen, which came safely and is doing well. 
About Aug. 22d, ’79, Sammy Keys sent for a dollar 
queen to Italianize his one black colony. His new 
queen came all right, but three of us could not find 
his old black queen, although we looked the hive 
through twice. So Sammy sold his new queen to 
me, and I made a nucleus for her. I now have, or 
rather we have, 3 dollar queens, which are pure, for 
they produce the fairest Italians I ever saw. 

Nearly all our bee-keepers use the old box-hives. 
Some use what they call a‘ Palace,’ big enough to 
Bee-keepers up with the times don’t 

Why do absconding bees generally 

I have only known 3 


use * Palaces.”’ 
go westward? 53 swarms to go 
eastward, while many have gone west. 

friend S., in 
bees generally go west, and 


I must think you mistaken, 
your idea that 


/if they do, I think that the reason is owing 


| the river 


hive and the bottom bars of the frames. In | 


our apiary, we object to so much space as 
this, because the bees soon build little steps 
of wax, to walk up to the frames on, or what 


| been 
| Greeley’s advice? 
based upon the supposition that there is as | ‘ nats 
much asin. space between the bottom of the | 


to something else than the simple point of 
the compass. With us, swarms generally 
go to the north-east; but I have supposed it 
is because pasturage is more — near 

that tlows within about a mile in 
that direction. The bees surely 
reading, and 


have not 
profiting by, Horace 


DO BEES EAT MORE HONEY IN MILD, OR IN SEVERE 
WINTEKS? 

Will bees eat more honey in a mild, open winter 

like this present one. than in a winter like last one? 

Our bees have been flying nearly every week up to 
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the present time. They carry out very few dead 
bees, and are looking very clean and bright. 1 will 
close by wishing GLEANINGS could come every week. 

Adamsville, O., Feb. 18, ‘80. G. R. SHIRER. 

I think bees, as a general thing, will con- 
sume less stores during a mild winter than a 
severe one, else our statements that cellar 
wintering saves so much honey can hardly 
be correct. But, for all this, a colony witha 
young queen and plenty of pollen might 


raise so much more brood during a warm | 


winter, that they would really consume 
more honey than during a severe winter, 
and, in some instances, very much more. 
Thus you see there are several circumstan- 
ces to be taken into consideration, before we 
‘an answer such a question intelligently. 
It should be borne in mind that any colony 
is liable to use up their stores unexpectedly, 
and therefore we have almost no «bsolute 
safeguard against starvation, or suffering 


for scanty stores, except in carefully exam- , 


ining the condition of our hives frequently, 
especially during the spring months. 
ITALIANS ROBBING BLACKS. SEE PAGE (6. 

I find upon examination that the colony which 
seems to be pestered most by my Italians has a good 
queen, and brood in all stages. Now, I presume you 
see that the “fault’’ is not altogether in their own- 
er, as you suggest. It is my old black colony that is 
pestered, and the Italians seem at every chance to 
be at their same habit, robbing. My idea is that the 
Italian bee is endowed with a natural instinet for 
such conduct, and that there is no remedy except 
closing the entrance, when they once get a start on 
the black bees. In conclusion, I will say thanks for 
your instructions, and will submit this to your dis- 
posal. B. C. BALLOW. 

Owaneco, Ill, Feb. 18, 1880. 

Beg pardon, friend B., if your colony was 
not queenless, after all. But I would still 
say that [ think it is a particular colony of 
Italians, or it may be a particular strain of 
Italian blood, that shows such a disposition 
to pilfer from the common bees. I say this. 
because the great majority are so fully agreed 
that Italians, asa general thing, are not 
more disposed to steal than the common 
bees. They are certainly more energetic 
and industrious, and this will often account 
for their finding weak colonies where com- 
mon bees would not. 


ADULTERATED COMB HONEY. 

I send by this mail a sample of honey, so called. I 
purchased the section from which this sample was 
taken in Cleveland, from a case marked G. B. Bar- 
tholomew, Ulster, Pa., manufacturer of patent bee- 
hives and fancy honey. 1 think this will not prove 
your article correct, which recently appeared in 
GLEANINGS, Stating that the claimed adulteration of 
honey is a scare, and without foundation. Such vile 
stuff as this has been in the Cleveland market vear 
after year. The only redeeming feature in this in- 
stance is that over 40 per cent is wood and glass. 

J. B. HAINsS. 

Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., O., Feb. 28, 1880, 


The sample of comb honey is not good, 
and I should not think it would be salable. 
in any market, but I feel sure, friend H.., 
that it is pure honey. It is dark colored, 


and not of pleasant taste, but it is exactly 
like what I have many times taken from old 
box hives. in localities where there is fall 
pasturage from rank weeds. I should say a 
part of it was buckwheat, and its being par- 
tially candied seems to have made it still 
more unpalatable. If we were going to have 
adulterated honey stored in the combs, it 
would be almost as cheap to have it white 
and fine looking, as to have it like this; for 
sugar and glucose make a syrup whiter than 
any honey. If I were to look for adultera- 
ted comb honey, I should be most suspicious 
of the whitest and fairest. 


ACCOUNT BOOK FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


I wish you would get some convenient form of ac- 
count book, with appropriate headings, for keeping 
accounts with the apiary. Let the size be about 3', 
by 5', or 4 by 6in.,), or % of an inch thick. I think 
they would be used by nearly all of your customers, 
I certainly would like one, for I feel that such a book 
is actually needed, with printed headings, so that 
anyone could keep an accurate account with his api- 
ary, and many would feel interested to do so if they 
could be properly started in book-keeping. 

W. O. SWEET. 

West Mansfield, Bristol Co., Mass., Feb. 25, 1880. 


All right, friend S.. Ihave been studying 
on just such a book for more than two years 
past. AsI have not yet decided on any- 
thing to suit me, suppose the friends try 
their hands—and heads—at it. I will send 
GLEANINGS one year, to the one who will 
send me a blank page ruled and labeled just 
as we want it. If convenient, make it the 
size of apage of GLEANINGs, and then we 
can print the pages cheaply on our press. 
What is it, boys, that we want this book to 
tell, and how do we want the different heads 
arranged? 

CHAFF HIVES WITH A B C SCHOLARS. 

One year ago] sent for a sample copy of GLEAN- 
INGsS. I had one swarm ina box-hive. I became in- 
terested in GLEANINGS, sent for a sample hive, then 
sent for A B C, bought a saw to make hives with, 
and then bought one moreswarm, so I had two, as di- 
rected in A BC. Mr. Lawson transferred one for 
me, and [| transferred the other. During the sum- 
mer, I increased to six. I put one in a chaff hive 
about the first of Sept., and the way brood-rearing 
was kept up inthat hive was a caution. When the 
others had suspended, these were going all the time, 
and went into winter strong in bees. Give me the 
chaff hive all the time for winter. Thinking it good 
policy, “in time of peace to prepare for war,” I have 
my hives and frames all ready for the coming cam- 
paign,as | expect to increase to 18. Some bees in 
this vicinity have starved. The other day a small 
swarm came and settled on one of my chaff hives, 

CORN-SILK VERSUS CHAFF. 

I put 2 swarms away for winter packed in corn- 
silks, and I like that better than chaff, as it is warm- 
er. FRANK MCGLADE, 

Centerville, O. 

Perhaps some of you new comers may 
think it a big story, when you read in the 
A BC, that if your hives and apiary are all 
in readiness, like friend M.’s, bees will come 
and ask to be taken care of. You see the 
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statement corroborates it. I should 
corn silk would do very well, but 
are we to get enough of it? 


above 
think 
where 


BEES TO LOOK AT, OR BEES FOR HONEY. 


Iam anew beginner, but have had bees the last 4 
years. A year ago last season, I had only 5 stands of 
bees, but got more honey than my little family could 
use during the next yeartocome. That gave me 
the beginning of the bee fever. I thought I was 
getting a big surplus from my 5 colonies, although 
it was buta little over 100 1b., until [heard of others 
getting such great yields that it laid me clear back 
in the shade, where the sun won't strike me for a 
week. I now have 13 colonies, 3 Italians, the rest 
blacks andhybrids. I receivedtwoqueens last year, 
June 3d, and introduced them safely. I gave one to 
acolony deprived of its native queen, the other to 
an artificial swarm. The first one mentioned led off 
a swarm about the 20th of June, which was some- 
what under size. They issued froma hive of 8 frames, 
and I put them in the same sized hive, and, to make 
them sure, I gave them a frame of brood from the 
parent hive. They stored honey in that little hive 
until it was surprising to me and every person that 
hefted it; it was quite a little load to lift with the 
cap off. The hive still remains heavy. It was the 
heaviest I had last fall, out of 18 hives, most of 
which were larger. The bees of this queen are of a 
dark color, showing but two bands. and very eross 
also; while the other produces bees of a brighter 
color, showing 3 bands plainly, and more docile. 
Now, which queen would I better breed from? Let 
me have your opinion. Last season was poor here 
for surplus honey. Bees made enough to winter on 
very nicely, by exchanging frames between the 
heavy and light stocks. E. SALISBURY. 

Ossian, Wells Co., Ind., March 3, 1880. 


Friend S., if you want honey, and do not 
intend to sell queens, I should be reckless | 
enough to advise you to raise your queens 
from the hybrid queen, rather than from the 
other; but I should endeavor to get, if pos- 
sible, a purely mated queen as good as the 
hybrid. Are you sure your best queen is a 
hybrid? These dark colored Italians are 
often pronounced hybrids, but our test giv- 
en in the A BC will enable even the veriest 
novice to decide easily, and that without 
very much trouble. Muoh has been said 
about testing the length of the tongues of 
the bees by the microscope. I have no ob- 
jection to this, but it seems to me we take a 
shorter cut by going right into the apiary, 
and selecting a queen from the colony that 
gives the most honey at a season when hon- | 
ey is scarce. 


QUEEN CELLS FROM NATURAL SWARMING. 

In the Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, page 12, friend 
Doolittle tells us how he gets early, natural queens. 
When I wish to obtain a large number of such queens 
from a selected colony, I practice, in addition to 
what he there directs, the following: When the 
swarm issues, put it into a hive filled with brood 
taken from other stocks. To lessen the probability 
of the bees starting a lot of queens from this brood, 
for the first week give them plenty of room to store 
surplus honey. At the end of that time, remove the 
surplus honey room, and confine the bees to the 
brood department, and, in a few days, they will 


probably issue again leaving a second lot of natural 
queen cells. The process can be repeated as long as 
the bees continue to collect honey from natural 
sources, or can be induced to swarm by feeding 
them. 

EARLY DRONES. 

My first [talian queen was received and introdue- 
ed in the spring of 1866. As I wished to raise a large 
brood of drones at once, I took all comb from the 
colony with the Italian queen, at the time she was 
introduced, and put in its place, in one side of the 
hive, four frames filled exclusively with drone comb 
and also a division board. Bees were then at work 
on fruit blossoms; and, in the course of two weeks, 
I had all the drone brood I wanted, and I filled the 
rest of the hive with worker comb. I have not re- 
peated the experiment, but know of no reason why 
one can not, in the same way. get all the drones he 
wants, whenever he wants them, by feeding some 
substitute for honey and pollen, if the bees are not 
collecting it. J. H. TOWNLEY. 


Tompkins, Jackson Co., Mich., Feb., 1880, 


WINTER RAPE AND 7 TOP TURNIP. 
I understand that there is a winter variety of rape 
seed. I] should like to know where it can be found. 
JOHN BAKER. 
New Hudson, Alleghany Co., N. Y., Mar. 1, 1880. 


Who can tell us about the winter rape? I 
sowed some last fall, hoping it would winter 
over like the seven-top turnip, but it did 
not, even during this mild winter. A win- 
ter rape would be a great desideratum. By 
the way,is it not possible that seven-top 
turnip is winter rape? the seeds are so 
much alike I can not tell them apart, and if 
the turnip seed only yields oil like the rape, 
I suppose that is all we want. It is very 
easily raised, and scarcely interferes at all 
with raising another crop on the ground. 
The seven-top turnip sowed in Oct., failed 
to winter over; it must be sowed early 
enough to make a good top and foliage, to 
withstand the frost 
PURE FERTILIZATION; WHAT ARE THE CHANCES? 

Will you please tell me whether a queenever goes 
outside of the apiary to mate or not? that is, the 
apiary in which she is kept. I ama beginner, and 
want to Italianize my bees, and want to know wheth- 
er [can keep the young queen from mating with 
black drones or not. SaM. H. STORER. 

Buford, Highland Co., O., Mar. 2, 1880. 

As a rule, queens will be fertilized by 
drones of some other apiary. This seems to 
be a law of nature, to keep up the vitality of 
the race. If you are keeping bees for honey, 
you will get all the benefit of the Italians, 
by allowing them to do so. For the first 
few seasons, if there are no other Italians 
near you, you will raise mostly hybrids, but 
as the neighboring bees (those in the forests 
too) will, by the same rule, become Italian- 
ized more and more every year, you will 
soon have stock of your own raising nearly 
if not quite pure. ‘There seems to be much 
misapprehension in the matter. I heard of 
one aan who kept his black bees on the oth- 
er side of the orchard, that he might raise 
pure queens for sale. I am by no means 
sure that we want bees absolutely pure. to 
get the best results in honey. 
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QUEENS BY MAIL, FOUL BROOD IN ITALY, ETC. | 

lam glad queens can be sent by mail. Please in- | 
form me how soon you can send me Italian queens | 
and price. I notice by the newspapers that foul 
brood is making great destruction among the bees 
in Italy. How about the healthiness of queens from 
there? JOHN 8, CALKINS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 13, 1880. 

We have already, March 38d, tried some 
queens by mail, but without very good suc- 
cess. If we are forbidden to use the bottles 
of water, I am not very sure it is going to be 
any great gain, after all; and I have to-day 
been thinking I should not care to risk them 
much before May, although we can send 
them safely by express all winter. 

1 too have noticed, by the British Bee Jour- 
nal, What is said of foul brood, and as we 
have now about all the imported blood that 
can be of any great benetit for the present, 
perhaps it may be as well to work with what 
stock we have for at least one season. Foul 
brood has never been known any where in 
our vicinity, and I am not at all anxious that 
it ever shall be. The greater part of our 
customers have, so far, expressed a prefer- 
ence for queens from the stock that gathered 
so much more honey than the rest, Jate in 
the fall, and we shall probably breed largely 
from its queen. She isa fine large queen, 
rather light in color, but her bees are rather 
dark Italians. Their tongues have been ex- 


amined, and pronounced considerably longer 
than the average Italians. 


FASTENING STARTERS, AND WATER FOR BEES IN 
WINTER. 

You say, “Mix rosin with the wax, to fasten the 
starters into the sections.”’ I have fastened mine 
in with melted beeswax alone, giving them what I 
call a good stick. Will they be likely to hold? You 
have been seeking for some way to water bees dur- 
ing winter. What do you think of the plan of put- 
ting a small pane of glass right over the brood nest, 
under the chaff cushion, to condense and gather the 
moisture? I have tried this in 2 of my hives this 
winter, laying the glass on sticks running across the 
frames, so the bees can go from frame to frame 
Will it not be enough cooler to be covered with 
drops for the bees to sip? and yet, with the cushion 
tucked in closely above, will not the beat of the hive 
be kept in? D. D. MARSH. 

Georgetown, Mass., Feb. 3, 1880. 


We put in the rosin, that the wax may be 
tougher. This also enables us to use a 
smaller quantity. Your pane of glass would 
give the bees water, but L am not sure it 
would be wholesome water, having been, 
condensed from iheir breath, and it would 
also spoil the effect of the chaff cushions, 
and might cause dampness and even frost, if 
the colony was small and the weather very 
severe. 

The two following letters were addressed 
to our friend Townley, and his answers will 
be found below them. 

ALSIKE CLOVER; DOES IT PAY FOR HAY? 

Some years ago, you esteemed Alsike very highly 
for cattle and bees. It would be a favor to the bee 
keeping fraternity if, through some one of the bee 
journals, you would give your present opinion of it. 
So far lhave not been very successful with it, and | 


doubt if it yields as much hay as red clover. Per- 
haps I don’t treat it right. C. C. MILLER, 
Marengo, Ill., Jan. 14, 1880. 


I know of no better forage plant for bees than 
Alsike clover, and none equal to it in quality for all 
kinds of stock, either for pasture or hay. To yield 
a large crop it requires a moist, Warm soil, or a wet 
season; and, as dry seasons are the rule and wet 
ones the exception, it is not generally cultivated, al- 
though in favored localities it is quite extensively 
grown. J. H. TOWNLEY. 

FEEDING HONEY IN MARCH. 


Will it pay to feed honey to bees about March, if 
they have plenty in store? Will they rear brood 


| sooner? and, if so, should it be fed pure or mixed 


with rye flour? How much should be fed daily? If 

flour is used, what proportions of each should be ta- 

ken? Should it be fed on top of frames or between 

them? I have i® swarms and 3 nuclei, some Ital- 

ians and some hybrids. JOEL RESSLER. 
Ypsilanti, Mich, 


In this latitude, it will not pay to feed bees honey 
in March, merely to stimulate breeding. Iam not 
satistied that any general feeding of honey to bees, 
for that purpose, in the spring, will pay until after 
fruit blossoms. There is no advantage in having 
hives crowded with bees until there is honey to col- 
lect, and there will not be much of that till white 
clover is in blossom. Then, we not only want the 
hives filled with bees, but we also want plenty of 
brood in the combs, and, in large apiaries where 
there is a scarcity of honey between fruit-blossoms 
and clover, it will pay to feed bees honey to keep the 
queen laying. GLEANINGS gives full directions for 
feeding. I have not tried flour candy, but presume 
it would answer every purpose; it is also cheaper 
than honey. It will pay to feed meal in the 
spring, as carly as the bees will work at it, which is 
sometimes the first warm day. I usec meal made of 
about two bushels of oats to one bushel of wheat 
screenings, and direct the miller to grind it as fine 
ashe can. Last spring, the bees in my home apiary 
worked all the sojling qualities out of about seven 
bushels of it. J. H. TOWNLEY. 

Tompkins, Jackson Co., Mich. 

While I heartily agree with all that is said 
of the Alsike, my experience has been rather 
different so far as regards spring feeding. 
That is, I have sometimes had excellent re- 
sults follow from feeding liquid food in 
March. At other times, I have been led to 
believe that feeding, or trying to feed, liquid 
food during cool weather did harm rather 
than good. After the weather has become 
pretty well settled and warm, there is no 
question in regard to the advantage of feed- 
ing when the bees are not getting a pretty 
fair supply from the fields. Feeding the 
flour candy, if properly done, IT believe, is al- 
Ways productive of good results, and I never 
yet saw a colony too strong in March, and 
do not know that I ever shall, unless a time 
shall come when I have more bees than I 
want, because I can sell neither them nor 
their honey. 


FLOUR FEEDING, — ANOTHER OBJECTION TO IT. 


To know the cause of a disease is more than half 
its prevention. The first indication of dysentery 
among my bees was in the latter part of last month 
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(Jan.), after the bees had been carrying in wheat | 


flour very freely almost every day. ‘The discharges 
looked as if small drops of flour paste had been 
sprinkled over the hives. Assoonas I saw them I 
stopped the flour. I have not seen any since. Bees 
are bound up by cold and snow. I will report if I 
see any more white spots. May not dysentery be 
caused by the bees eating pollen to excess, when 
honey is scarce? If so, the remedy is plenty of feed 
(honey). With the exception of about 100 white spots 
seen, my 20 colonies are in perfect health, the most 
of them hatching young bees, with hives as cleanas 
in summer. A. W. KAYE. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., Feb. 4, 1880. 

Thanks, friend K. Under such circum- 
stances, I should stop the flour feeding, as 
you did, although it is possible that some- 
thing else may have been the primary cause 
of the spots. 





PAINTING HIVES INSIDE. BAD ADVICE. 


In Vol. VI., p. 141, W. W. Hipolite gives his ex- | 


perience in painting bee-hives inside. From bis 
article I was induced to try the experiment. Inthe 
summer of 1878, I put new swarms in 6 hives painted 
inside and out. The result was, out of the 6 I lost 5, 
and the one that survived was so weak I united it 
with another swarm to save the few remaining bees. 
The mortality was much greater among those colo- 
nies having their hives painted inside, so that it 
aroused my suspicion, and I concluded the inside 
painting had killed my bees. Your answer to Sam- 
uel R. Lipencott, of Indianapolis, Ind., tallies with 
my experience. He asks if it would be any advan- 
tage to varnish the inside of bee hives. Your an- 
swer was, it would doubtless save the bees gumming 
it over, but the hive would be more liable to damp- 
ness. Will James Parshall, of Union Valley, Mo., 
please report how his bees wintered in those chaff 
hives that he painted white inside and outside, and 
oblige a reader of GLEANINGS? 
’ G. J. FUANSBURGH. 
Bethlehem Center, Albany Co., N. Y., Feb. 3, ’80. 


Thanks for your report, friend F., but if 
you put a chaff division board each side of 
he cluster, and the usual chaff oe 
above them, I do not think there will be any 
trouble. This is our usual custom with 
chaff hives, whether painted inside or not. 
Although I have never tried it, I am inclined 
to think I should like the inside of the hive, 
and the outside of all the frames, painted 
one coat, to prevent the collection of propo- 
lis and facilitate its removal. 


HOW MANY SWARMS OF BEES CAN BE KEPT IN ONE 
APIARY 

Where white clover and basswood are plenty? Do 

you keep yours in one apiary? A. 8. PECK. 

Wattsburgh, Erie Co., Penn., Feb. 1, "80. 

I should say, judging from the reports of 
years past, that from 50 to 100 are as many 
as it would be advisable to keep in one 
apiary, where honey is the object. If one is 
raising queens Jargely, as we are, the num- 
ber may, during a part of the season, ruin up 
as high as 500. When clover and basswood 
are in full bloom, it may take nearly 500 
stocks to gather all ina radius of their flight: 
but, at other seasons of the year, there would 

robably be far too many for the locality. 


ye need to have experiments in the matter, | 


by setting hives on scales at different points, 
so that we can see at a glance their daily in- 
crease in weight. 


CELLAR WINTERING DURING A WARM WINTER. 

Friend Root: —1 see you ask friend Miller how he 
kept his bees which are inthe celiar in the hives 
during the warm January just past. I will tell you 
how I put mine inthe cellar. Last fall, I took all 


| stoppings out, took the top off, and left them all 


open. If the bottoms were loose, I would raise the 
hive one inch, and leave nothing but the walls of 
the hive about them. My 30 stocks are all in good 
condition now. 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON BEE-HUNTING. 
One year ago, I was cutting bees out of atree 12 
feet high, and fell on my head and shoulders, break- 


| ing my breast bone and some ribs, and hurting my 


neck and head. 
my bad writing. 
Ottawa, Ill., March 1, 1880. 


Your plan works tip-top, some winters, 
friend F., and then again it don’t work. I 
have had the bees come out of the hives so 
as to cover the cellar bottom when the tops 
were left off, even when notaray of light 
was visible anywhere. I have had this hap- 
pen so many times, when we have had ex- 
cessively warm weather in the winter, that I 
have given up in-door wintering. When 
they want to get out, [ want them to get out. 
Truly, friend F., you have earned the right 
to the title of ‘scarred veteran,” if anybody 
has. Will our bee-hunting boys please take 
it as a warning to be careful? 


The left side isnumb yet. Excuse 
A. G. FOSTER. 


MARKING THE QUEEN. 


It seems our cartoon of last July is destin- 
ed to work out some good, after all. Read: 


Friend Root, you seem to be a progressive man, 
and Iam going to ask you to help me make another 
improvement in apiculture. My ideais to stain the 
wings of the queen with some liquid dye that will 
not injure the wings or the bees,—some bright col- 
or, say red, or any other that can be easily put on 
and readily seen, at any time when the queen is in 
sight, for the purpose of quickly finding her when 
wanted, This need not be done until after she is 
impregnated, and can be done with a light brush. 
It can be done (if at all) before you send your queens 
out, so that your customers will be glad to get 
queens that can always be readily found, a thing 
that is often very difficult in large swarms or clus- 
ters, especially for persons with little experience, I 
wrote A. J. Cook whose answer is inclosed. I do not 
think a paste is the thing. It woul! daub and load 
the wings. My idea is to use a liquid that will dry 
quickly and leave the wings unincumbered. 

Sandusky, O., Feb. 24, '80. LEE CHAMBERS. 

Remarks by Prof. Cook. 

Your suggestion as to staining the queen so as to 
make her readily distinguished is a valuable one. I 
have often stained bees in my experiments, but 
never for the purpose you mention. Aniline dye is 
good for coloring. I will experiment as to best paste 
and write you again. Remember, aniline is a poison. 
The paste must be such as will not be eaten by the 
bees. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., Feb. 28, 1880. 

Who will tell us what color will make her 
most conspicuous? If her wings could be 
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made perfectly white, it seems to me my eye 
would catch it quickest, but you must re- 
member I am somewhat ‘color blind.” I 
agree with you, friend C., it must not be 
— thing that the bees will pick at. or that 
will load the queen in the least. for that 
would impair her usefulness. 


FROM OUR YOUNG FRIEND 0. F, BOWEN AGAIN. 

The imported queen you let me have [see Noy. No. 
p. 458] is doing nicely. She is a large, prolifiic ** mis- 
tress.”” Her bees found the provender, when I put 
it out, the first of any in the apiary. I do love to 
work among the bees. When [I first commenced, 
stings swelled badly, and I was actually afraid of the 
little fellows anybow. But now, after having been 
stung many hundred times, I do not fear them, and 
the stings produce no other effect than a little 
smarting. For one, I am glad that you feel charita- 
bly toward friend Alley. He has dealt honorably 
with me. At one time, I asked for a queen on cred- 
t, which he kindly granted. It was more than one 
month before I had the cash for him. I believe he 
is trying to be a good man and please all his custom- 
ers, 

Friend Root, some of us A B © boys would feel 
more free to write you if we had not the idea that 
you have too much on your mind already to bother 
with us. Weare all apt to undertake too much, I 
judge by myself. Is this the correct way? 

OTIS F. BOWEN. 

Randolph, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., March 1, 1880. 

I assure you, friend B., I have never 
thought of its being a bother to read the let- 
ters of the A BC class; on the contrary, I 
have felt as if it was the especial work that 
God had given me in life. It is true, I can 
not always answer all your letters as fully as 
I would like to do, but I can usually at least 
indicate to you where your answers are to 
be found, and I am always glad to hear from 
you in regard to all your wants and wishes 
in life. 

FEEDING MOLASSES, AND CROSS BEES. 

I was stung to-day while feeding my bees molasses 
and water placed on old comb, which they refuse to 
eat. They are the common black bees, witha tenden- 
cy to alight on the back part of my head, become en- 
tangled in my hair, and then sting. 

H. M. NiCHOLSON, 

Camden, N. J., Feb. 27, 1880. 

During atime of great dearth of honey, 
bees will sometimes eat Common molasses. 
but not as a general thing. They will take 
maple at any time almost. especially if it is 
nice. From your very vivid description, 
friend N., I think a great many of us must 
have a few bees, at least distantly related to 
yours. Whena bee gets on the back part 
of my head. I get him off before he has time 
to sting. If he goes right back again, and 
shows that he is bent on mischief, I spat 
him just enough to make him lie still awhile. 
but not kill him, then lay him on the top of 
a hive where he can meditate on the sinful- 
ness of letting his ‘‘angry passions rise.”’ 
After awhile, he gets up and flies away. I 
hope with a wiser. if not sadder, opinion of 
his owner. Of late, I seldom kill a cross 
bee, and I do not often get stung either, un- 
less some imprudence in the grounds has 
started robbing. 


GIVING THEM ‘‘ ENOUGH” (?). 

My bees are allright yet, and have plenty of stores. 
I don’t know how they will get through. I have ex- 
amined 2 hives. They have no brood, for they have 
no room, So I put one empty frame in, and took 
out one with honey, to give them a chance to raise 
brood. I shall watch them, however, and put it back 
if needed. I fed 4 swarms 100 lb. coffee sugar and 50 
lb. of honey, and 1 had 30 Ib. and 2 had 18 lb. each, and 
to the one out of the woods I fed their own honey, 
about 30 lb., and for the remainder,sugar syrup. So 
you see they won't suffer. ‘‘Costly bees” aren't 
they?’ But I am not discouraged a bit, for I think 
they will pay me yet. I am on my farm, and it cost 
me nearly $400.00 without paying much the first two 
yeurs, but now it commences to pay. I write this to 
show that I know that a person must pay out before 
he can receive anything. I like the bees and honey, 
and I mean to make it a success if I can. 

EXTRACTING RIGHT BY THE HIVES. 

Please let me know whether to extract right by 
the hives, or whether I must take the frames into 
the house and extract, and take them back to the 
hive. Henry L. WARSTLER. 

St. John, Clinton Co., Mich., Feb., 1880. 


Truly, friend W.. your bees ought to be 
“fat,” by this time; itis so seldom anyone 
feeds too much, Thad hardly thought to 
give a caution against that extreme. Are 
you sure they did not have a circle of empty 
cells. in which to cluster, in at least two of 
the central combs? When honey is coming 
in daily, I have seen a hive so filled: with 
honey as to cramp the queen, but I can 
hardly say I ever saw such the case after 
they had been through the winter, for they 
usually consume the honey about as fast as 
they want extra cells. Hlowever, your ex- 
treme isavery safe one, and I think you 
will come out a ‘*big bee-keeper,”’ if you ad- 
here to your — of course not carrying 
it to too great extremes. 

You ean set your extractor right by the 
hives when honey is coming in so abundant- 
ly that the bees will not stop to rob, but at 
no other time. Where one has but few 
hives, he may get along, if he hurries 
through, and gets his things out of the way 
or covered up, but it is very apt to start rob- 
bing, and his first warning may perhaps be 
that cool quiet way of stinging, without so 
much as even a warning note, that many of 
you are but too well acquainted with. I 
think you would better have a honey house, 
and have your extractor neatly and perma- 
nently tixed for the work. 


CAGES ALL OF WOOD INSTEAD OF WIRE CLOTH. 
Our bees packed in fine hay have wintered finely 
ontheirsummerstand. Nolosses. Llike the Brooks 
mailing cage with your modification, but think sev- 
eral saw cuts, instead of the wide slots, would be 
safer and stronger, unless the cover is quite thick. 
T. F. BINGHAM. 
Otsego. Mich., Mar. 8, 1880. 

You may remember that I paid friend Sco- 
vell, a few years ago, 325.00 for a queen cage 
all of wood. After using a few hundred of 
them, three objections presented themselves: 
the bees sometimes got their heads stuck in 
the grooves: the wood bars did not seem to 
answer so Well for allowing the bees to get 
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acquainted with the queen while being in- | 


troduced; and last, and most important of 
all, one could not see the bees and queen 
through the wood bars, as he can through 
wire cloth. This last is a very important 
matter, for we are in a world of careless peo- 
le, and I am sorry to say our customers are 
just about as likely to make mistakes as our 
own clerks. <As an illustration, we have had 
complaints several times this spring, that 
certain articles were not in the package. 
Now this has been such a sore point with us, 
clerks and all, that we are more particular 
than you perhaps have any idea of. Well, 
after our most careful clerk had shown us 
his check mark on the order, showing almost 
conclusively that the article was in the box, 
we have written back as much. What do 
you think? Almost every time, the article 
is found; it had been overlooked in the sha- 
vings, or had been thoughtlessly laid some- 
where out of sight. In case they could not 
find it, I have always sent another. Do you 
not see, my friends, this is pretty hard upon 
us? To be frank with you, I must say some 
of you—perhaps it is mostly the younger 
ones—are very careless, and I do not know 
but heedless would be the right word. 
When you open a box, let it be done ona 
clean table, or a clean place on the floor, and 
send the children all so far away that they 
will not ‘‘contiscate” anything that imay 
please them, and then very carefully check 
off the articles, just as we do when we put 
them up. On our part, we will make ita 
study to do all we can, to pack things so you 
can not well lose them. Now as to queens: 
if we use a cage that does not permit of the 
queen’s being readily seen and recognized, 
we leave the door open to dispute as to 
whether a queen was sent; whereas, if we 
make the cage so that the one who puts her 
up, and the clerk who mails the package, as 
well as the purchaser who receives it, can 
see her at a glance, we are relieved at once 
from what has proven by past experience to 
be quite a responsibility where queens are 
sent out by the hundreds. You see, by 
simply moving back the slide, our cage meets 
all these requirements. 


QUILLS FOR GETTING STRAGGLING BEES OFF THE 
SECTIONS. 

Friend F. sends the following in addition 
to the remarks on page 170: 

I think there can be nothing better or nicer for 
brushing bees from combs, and especially for clean- 
ing the few straggling bees off the surplus sections 
when taking them off. G. J. FLANSBURGH. 

Bethlehem Center, N. Y., Mar. 10, 1880, 


DISCOURAGED, BUT HOPES ARE NOT QUITE BLASTED. 

Tam an old veteran in bee-keeping, over 60 years 
of age. Ihave kept bees from boyhood, I learned 
in the dear school of experience. For over 30 vears, 
I never saw a word in print on bee-culture; but at 
last the revolution in bee-culture came, with plenty 
of books, patent, movable-frame hives, and Italian 
bees. Well, I took hold of all of them, and now how 
is it? Why, bees multiply with me until I do not 
know what to do with them. i have now in my yard 
70 strong stocks of Italian bees, and I cannot sell 
bees at any price or honey either. Last season I 


sold a barrel of pure extracted honey to parties in 


Pittsburgh. They turned out to be rascals, and I 
lost it all. Some years back, I made money in the 
bee business, but now I can make nothing in this 
country. Men will look after everything but bees: 
Tam getting too old to go out from home as I used to 
do, soit is at a stand, and I see nouse in going to 
any more expense, unless they will pay. I would 
take GLEANINGS, but I make no money and have no 
help to get along. WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 
Bolivar, Westmoreland., Co., Penn., Mar. 6, 1880. 


So, friend R., it seems you have no troub- 
le so faras getting the bees and honey is 
concerned, but the trouble is in getting rid 
of them after you have them. It may look 
as if [ had a selfish motive in it, but I must 
say [think you have lost by not having1 
bee journal. If you will tell us the name of 
the persons who will not pay you for your 
honey, perhaps we may do something for 
you vet. With the great demand there is 
for bees, it seems to me they must sell, if 
those wanting to purchase only knew you 
had them. Perhaps this notice may send 
you inquiries enough so you can afford to 
send for GLEANINGS. Meanwhile, when 


| you have honey on hand you can not sell, 


just let me know, and I think I can tind you 
a buyer that will at least pay you enough to 
cover cost of production, and may be a little 
more. Selling honey in those cheap tin pails 
bids fair to start enough of a market so that 
perhaps I can take a little of it, when it is 
offered pretty low. 
FIRST SWARMS GOING TO THE WOODS, ETC. 

I have 159 colonies now, having only lost one that 
I know of, so far this winter. They had a splendid 
fly last week, and even brought pollen quite freely. 

I noticed in several numbers of GLEANINGS last 
fall, that a great many seem to have trouble about 
bees leaving them and going to the woods, also with 
first swarms going together when they swarm; and 
I have never seen any eflicient and practical remedy, 
or course, recommended to prevent or avoid these 
difficulties. Now it seems to me that every practi- 
cal bee-keeper ought to know how to manage so as 
to avoid anything of the kind; tor it does not foster 
avery pleasant feeling to see a large swarm moving 
off to the woods, saying, “Good-bye, anxious friends ; 
we go to seek a better country.”” Now we will just 
say that we believe a little experience and tact will 
overcome these diffeulties entirely, as we have not 
had a swarm leave for the woods in the last 8 years, 
or two large ones go together; and we have kept, in 
thistime, from 80 to 200swarms. N. N. SHEPARD. 

Cochranton, Pa., Mar. 5, 1880. 

I entirely agree with you, friend S., that 
we can not afford, and need not have, bees 
going off in that style. Does not the A BC 
tell how such things may be prevented? 


QUEENS THAT KEEP A DAUGHTER TO HELP THEM. 

The queen alluded to on page 497, Vol. VIL, bas 
gone to the land where all good queens go. She left 
a daughter that has inherited the same disposition; 
that is, good nature and a love of company. So she 
has a daughter helping her in her household duties. 
I have wintered my bees, 15 colonies, without any 
loss. In fact, during the three years that I have 
been keeping bees, I have never lost a colony, for 
which, thanks to GLEANINGS. S. H. LANE, 

Whitestown, Ind., March 10, 158, 
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Notes and Queries. 


CALIFORNIA. 
*\\ 77 Y intercourse with neighboring bee-keepers 
leads me to conclude that there will be fewer 
bees in this county to begin the season with, 
than we had two years ago, and not in as good con- 
dition as then. 
SENDING HONEY ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


Most of those who shipped honey from their crop | 


of 1878 to London and other European markets, have 
received their account of sales during the past 
month, and report unfavorably in most cases, as the 
leakage and about a dozen unlooked-for incidental 
expenses reduce the net returns to less than what 
they could have realized in San Francisco nearly a 
year and a half ago. NATHAN H. SHAW. 

San Buenaventura, Ventura Co., Cal., Feb. 20, 1880. 

{I am very sorry indeed that the plan of sending 
honey abroad has turned out to be so unprofitable. 
Perhaps, after all, we shall be happier and better to 
be obliged to rely more upon our home markets.] 


Why don’t you tell us in GLEANINGS what you can 
furnish ink for by the dozen bottles. We all use ink 
more or less, but we don't want a gross, ora jug 
full; yet we can any of us take a dozen bottles, es- 
pecially to help a friend in trouble, even if it should 
cost as much as we would have to give at home. I 
think if the whole four thousand of us were each to 
take a dozen bottles, it would give our friend a lift; 
what say you, brother bee keepers? 

Bees are all alive yet, and doing well, with no 
signs of dwindling. Wa. L. KiNG. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Feb. 11, 1880. 


Please accept my smiles for the smoker which 
came all right, and seems to work well. 
have to spit or tramp on it, to make the fire go out 
after I um through using it, as is the case witha 
cotton rag, and then after all find it is not put out. 

Pawnee City, Neb., Feb. 18, ’80. C. R. MILES. 


WINTERING ON CANDY ALONE. 

One small, late swarm that [I put in my cellar had 
no honey in the fail, and I have kept them on candy 
all winter. Do you think such a swarm is worth 
bothering with and will they amount to any thing? 

Corinna Center, Me., Feb. 19, *s0. C. B. ELuts. 

[To be sure, they willamount tosomething. Keep 
on with your candy, and, if it contains flour so that 
they can go on breeding, they may prove the best 
colony in your apiary.] 


NEW USE FOR SIMPLICITY SMOKER. 

I got the extractor and sections about ten days 
ago, and am much pleased withthem. We have had 
some rare sport with the Simplicity smoker. It goes 
under the name of “Jumper,” and [ tell you it’s fun 
when some one who has not seen it work goes to 
sme]i the nozzle, to just press the bellowsa little and 
let them get the puff of cold airin the face; then 
you will see them jump. W. J. ELLISON. 

Stateburg,S. C., Feb. 27, 1880. 

Tam one of your A B C scholars, or, at least, I 
want to be. For 15 years, I have been pretending to 
keep a few bees in box-hives, without giving them 
any attention, and, of course, I bave had bad luck. 
I got one of your A B C books last year, and one 


I don't ; 


| colony of Italians from one of my neighbors. The 


colony is in a movable frame hive said to be a Lang- 
stroth hive. I took 50%. of good honey from it last 
June. I had 3 old box-hives, and took 10%. from 
each; so you know [ am carried away with the Ital- 
ians. They seem to be doing well. On the 10th int., 
they were working strong, and bringing in loads of 
pollen from the tag alder while the ground was 
partly covered with snow, but it was as pleasant as 
April. J. D. COOPER. 
Traveller's Rest, S. Carolina, Feb. 12, 1880, 


Bless your lawn chaff hives! While the neighbors’ 
colonies are dying, ours are, so far, allright. They 
use a packed Kidder. The last few days were very 
warm, and the bees proceeded to clean house finely. 

JENNIE LEETE, 

West Amboy, N. Y., March 1, ‘80. 

{If the Kidder hives were properly packed, I do 
not know why they should not do well in them, un- 
less it ison account of the patent. It really seems 
as if the simple fact of a hive’s being patented was 
enough to bring a curse on it, ereit has beenin use 
many seasons.] 


Ihave 32 swarms of bees in the cellar. I took 
them out and gave them a fiy the middle of Jan. 
They were all right but two, which went into other 
hives. Last season I got 1,800%. of honey from 19 
old swarms and got 21 new swarmsand 80 new combs 
made. FAYETTE LEE. 

Cokato, Minn., Jan. 28, 1880. 

[The swarming out and going into other hives is 
an especial feature of weak colonies. Instead of in- 
creasing 19 to 40 and then going back to 32, would it 
not have been better to have kept them 32 all the 
time? As you didso well in getting 1,800. from 19 
colonies, I guess we will not tind much fault, no 

| matter how you did it.] 
“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 
Mr. Novice: —Hold your breath one minute; the 
idea of box making is not new. The Seal-of-North- 
Carolina Smoking Tobacco is put up in such boxes 
| with lid and bottom as you describe. — To fill a small 
vial with water or honey, suck the air out, hold your 
finger over the mouth of the vial, and immerse it in 
honey or water, or use a syringe. —A good winter- 
passage tool is an inch tube of tin, with a spring in- 
side to through out the comb; I have been using 
one for two winters.—I have also been using fdn. 
full size,in section boxes, and like it better than 
starters. The beescarried the first pollen Jan. 9, '80. 
ALICE HOFSTATTER. 


Louisville, Ky., Feb 5, 1880. 


ALFALFA, AND CALIFORNIA SAGE. 

Isee Mr. K., in speaking of Alfalfais not quite 
right aboutit. Alfalfa is the name givento Lucerne 
in Chili, and so was sent to Cal. under that name; 
and you will find that the Alfalfa differs slightly 
from Lucerne owing to its being acclimated in Chili. 
We never hud any genuine Lucerne in this state, 
until lately. 

Also you speak about wanting seeds of three kinds 
of Sage from this state. Now those best informed 
tell me that there are but twokinds, —the white, and 
the black which is so called in contradistiction to 
white. The black is also called blue, fromits slight- 
ly blue flower, and button sage, as its seeds are in 
buttons very similar to horehound. No seed can be 
gathered now, but in early fall there is plenty of 
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black here, and I will try to send you some next fall. | that we may have some more of your kind cheering 


L. L. BUTLER. 


Los Gatos, Cal., Jan. 27, 1880. 


PAPER FOR SMOKERS; AND ONE BINGHAM SMOKER | 
FOUND AT LAST THAT “GOES OUT. 

Friend Root:—As you seem to know everything 
(with a little help from your wife, when you get ina 
corner where you can’t wiggle out), I would like to 
know if paper, such as Mr. Nellis recommended last 
season, is a success to use in smokers. What do 
Doolittle, Cook, and other extensive honey-produc- 


ers use for their smokers? I have a Bingham, but | 


it sometimes “ fizzles ’’ when loaded with stove-wood, 


and makes me feel like choking Bingham (but then, | 


you know, if I should see him I would run). Last 
season was a poor season, but my bees are all strong, 
and have plenty of honey. D. G. WEBSTER. 

Park’s Corners, Ill., March 8, 1880. 

{To be frank, I have never tried paper for smo- 
kers, because it is too expensive. Our paper, even 
the poorest old scraps, is worth several cents per lb, 
while rotten elm wood can be gathered almost any- 
where by the wagon-load. Would it not be better, 
friend W., to feel like getting a load of wood and 
drying it, in place of choking anybody? Whenthese 
tempers of ours come up, they can be made very 
useful if they are only switched around into some 
useful channel, such as getting a load of wood and 
the like.] 


STENCIL PLATES FOR MARKING HIVES. 


Tell A. H. Duff to eut his stencil plates out of a 
sheet of good writing paper. If he can't cut nice 
letters, he can get some schoolboy to do it, who will 
just think it fun. Of course, they won’t last like 
metal, but, after he gets one plate, he can make im- 
pressions on paper, and make a new plate from 
that, by cutting as at first. H. C. JOHNSON. 

Reesville, O., March 6, 1880. 

(Very good. friend J. The large, printed. letters 
which graced your sheet in the form of a pretty 
scroll seem, at first sight, as if they must have been 
made with a printing-press; but since you mention 
it, I remember that the boys in our japan room 
make the lettering for our honey-pails in much the 
same way, except that they use a peculiar kind of 
hard, stiff paper, that looks something like thin 
rarchment. A great many of these things can be 
made at home evenings, just as well as to pay others 
a big price for doing it.] 


HOW OUR FRIEND GOT SICK. 

I shall subscribe for GLEANINGS just as soon as I 
can geton my feet again. TLamsick. Endorsing- 
notes-for-other-parties is what ails me. 

HENRY J. KING. 

Charlotte, Eaton Co., Mich., Feb. 21, 1880. 

(Cheer up, friend K., and get well as fast as you 
can. Your experience may be providential after all, 
in warning some of our A BC boys against similar 
mishaps. Pay as you go, and it will then be an easy 
matter to advise others to dothe same. } 


A WORD DIRECT FROM OUR OLD FRIEND LANG- 
STROTH. 


Tam still suffering so much from my head as to 
be unable to take any interest in my old pursuits. 

Oxford, O., Mar. 2, 1880. L. Ls. tas 

(Thank God, friend L., that you are able to write 
thus much. We will pray that you may be spared | 
to enjoy work with the bees again this season, and | 


letters again. Now, aword to our readers: Friend 


| L., when he is able to write, can get a moderate sal- 
| ary from his pen. When his health fails, that salary 


stops, unless he is remembered from time to time, 


| by some of his old friends. Suppose we give hima 


small salary any way; and, to start it, I will send 
him $10.00 the first of Jan. every year. Who will 
send it for Feb., and so on? Of course, several will 
club together, where they choose. In paying our 
ministers it has been found much better to geta 
subscription of so much a year, right along, than to 
get irregular sums, given as one happens to feel like 
it. How much will you give friend L. a year?] 
SPIDER AND SIMPSON PLANTS. 

Friend Root:—lf M. Riser (page 125, March GLEAN- 
INGS) falls short of plants of ‘“* Simpson” or * Spi- 
der,”’ we can bring up the rear with a few thousand. 
We have transplanted plants of both now in good 
condition, March 19th. Three Sunday-school schol- 
ars here send greetings to brother Hale, of West 
Virginia, and his class, on the Spider and Simpson 
plants. They tuke a hand at other plants besides. 
One is in the A BC, and she is going to make an ex- 
pert. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Stelton, N. J., March 19, 1880. 

(Thanks. Although our greenhouse is doing won- 
ders, or at least we inexperienced ones think so, I 
fear we shall not raise as many as we wish for our 
own use, 

Friend J. K. Greenough, of Mechanicsburgh, Cham- 
paign Co., O., also writes us that he intends to have 
Simpson honey-plants and Spider plants ready for 
sale by the Ist of May, I presume at about the prices 
given by M. Riser, p. 125, March No. Who else has 
some ready to send out?] 


FOUNDATION FOR SURPLUS BOXES. 

Some say 8 ft. to the pound is light enough for sur- 
plus section boxes, where the section is to be filled 
nearly full. IT have heard quite a number say the 
thin, flat-bottomed fdn. would sag very badly in hot 
weather. I think the fdn. 12 feet to the pound too 
light for any kind of use. How would 9 feet to the 
pound do? Also, would you prefer triangular or 
square pieces as starters in sections? 

D. W. FLETCHER. 

Lansingville, Tompkins Co., N. Y., March 17, 1880. 

(The matter is very much undecided, but I feel 
quite certain that anything thicker than 10 or 12 ft. 
to the pound will be liable to show itself in the 
combhoney. Where the bives are not to be shipped 
after being put up, we can nearly fill the section. I 
have never known the bees to stretch fdn. in the 
surplus boxes to do any harm; but if the very light 
fdn. should thus stretch, triangular pieces would 
give a larger base of support in proportion to the 
amount of surface covered by the bees, and would, 
without question, give additional security. } 


Thave got through the winter, so far, without the 
loss of a single colony of bees; and I attribute it to 
the fact that they were well supplied (for the first 
time) with pure, sealed honey. D. B. TEAGUE. 

West Milton, Miami Co., O., March 12, 1880. 


One-half of my bees have already died this wipter. 
They were in the Mitchell hive. I am out only $4.00 
forthe patent, and the making of a few hives. 

N. J. MORTON. 

Otto, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., March 18, 1880. 
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MRS. COTTON AND HER AFFIDAVITS. 


I received a circular on bee culture, &c., from one | 


Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, West Gorham, Me. To satis- 
fy myself as to the genuineness of her plan, I wrote 
to J. A. Watterman, Justice of Peace. 


| 


He told me | 


she made oath about her plan before him, but he | 


knew nothing as toits merits, &c. He referred me 
to the post master at West Gorhum. He states that 
he knows nothing about it; that he has no faith in 
it, but does not tell his reason. and refers me to you. 
Two others and myself are about ready to send for 
her plan, if we can be assured of its success. 

M. M. HARVEY. 

Harveysburg, Warren Co., O., Mar. 15, 1880. 

{You can see, my friends, how she obtained her 
affidavits, and what her own townspeople think of 
her. Those who build up an honest business ina 
town, as a general thing, are spoken of by their 
townsmen with pride and pleasure. } 


HOME MADE SMOKERS. 


| cient stores to winter on. 


I came very near getting into Blasted Hopes, as 
we did not get a pound of surplus honey last year. I 
don’t know but we may get there yet before the 
next honey season comes. 

A GRAND MISTAKE. 

I committed one grand error last spring (as the 
season turned out) in dividing my bees. I bad hard 
work to get them through the summer with suffi- 
1 think now that it would 
have been much better for me had I built up what I 


| had, instead of attempting to increase my stock, at 
| least to the extent that I did, although I divided but 


once. JOHN ROBINSON, 
Wayne City, Wayne Co., Iil., Feb. 25, 1880. 


{It is my opinion, friend R., that more than one of 


| us have made exactly that grand mistake of divid- 


|; can. 


I made a Simplicity, cold-blast smoker from diree- , 


tions in last year’s GLEANINGS, and it works first- 

rate. Total cost, except time, 30c. Wo. DyKE. 
Eureka, Greenwood Co., Kansas, Mar. 7, 1880. 
(Thanks, friend D. 

pleasure, to hear that my instructions have enabled 


ing a little too fast. Powerful colonies are always 
all right; weak ones, very often, are all wrong. ] 


Mr. Root: —1 have waited on our club as long as I 
GLEANINGS must come. I am behind 2or3 
Nos., so 1 don’t know what is goingon. I haven't 
heard from “Hutchinson’s Babies” for 3 months, or 


| whether yours has gct the “roof off from your house” * 


| yet or not. 
It gives as much, or more, | 


you to make your own goods, as it does to make | 


them. ] 


LOOK OUT FOR SMOKY WEATHER. 

I received the smoker in good trim. It works 
splendidly. 
very smoky about fruit-bloom, you can just set it 
down that I am transferring. The bees are doing 
finely now. They were carrying in pollen to-day 
from daylight to dark, and have been for the past 
week. A. H. DUFF. 

Flat Ridge, O., March 4, 1880. 

(Thank you, friend D. If it does get smoky, we 
shall know exactly what the matter is. ] 


Why not magnetize the nose of the “pliers for set- 
ting tacks into frames in transferring?” 

Nokomis, Ill , Mar. 6, 1880. EASTERDAY. 

[Why not? sure enough. Iam sure, friend E., we 
are all much obliged for the suggestion, | 


CALIFORNIA, 

The last three days have given us 7 inches of rain, 
which ensures us a crop ot honey the coming sea- 
son, 8o far as rain is concerned. R. WiLKIN. 

San Buena Ventura, Cal., Feb. 25, Iss, 


Our bees have wintered finely, and brought in pol- 
len to-day gaily. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 

Peoria, IL, Feb. 26, 1880. 

BEES AND VIOLETS. 

My two hives of bees are in splendid condition and 
are working every day in my cold frames, whichare 
filled with single violets allin bloom. H. L. RAND. 

Boston, Mass., Mar. 2, 1880. 

{Are we to understand, friend R., that your 
are really working on the violets? If so, we have 
still another novelty in the way of honey plants. 
Another thing; do you mean that your hives are in 
the cold frames, and the bees shut in? I can hard- 
ly think this, and yet it does not seem that you have 
weather so far north, that would permit of the cold 
frames being open “every day" in the fore part of 
March. Tell us about it.} 


bees 


If you notice the atmosphere’s being | 





My own “‘little fellers” are doing finely. 
My bees carried flour 26 days in January and have 
not missed over a weck in Feb. So you see they are 
eating up a good many of my “biscuits."’ Please let 
us bear from bees, and cspecially from the children. 
JOHN FARIS. 

Chilhowie, Smyth Co., Va., Feb. 25, 1880. 

{(Can’t say about the “brown eyes” at neighbor 
Hutchinsons, but we have saved the roof of our 
house, by turning the baby outdoors. She got inthe 
mud so much, her mother improvised a sidewalk 
“run, for her, and now, if you want to see her 
“wake up,”’ no matter whether she is at the table or 
in bed, just say, “Caddy's sidewalk !""] 


KEEPING SQUARE WITH THE WORLD, ETC. 

I will pay for 6mo. st bser ption to GLEANINGS, and 
perbaps, by that time, l may make the other half; 
but I am afraid the money I desire to pay for bees 
will have to go for doctor's bill, and other extras. 
Amen, if it isthe Lord's will. That is best; “Thy 
will bedone.”’ I will try to keep square with the 
world, but my greatest effort is to keep square with 
heaven. D. T. LAWRENCE, 

Danmore, Lacka. Co., Pa., Mar. 15, 1880. 

{Isn’t there a pretty good sermon in the above few 
lines, my friends? May the Lord bless and help you 
and yours, friend L., and may you always be found 
square with the world and heaven too. 


BLACK QUEENS; WHO WANTS THEM? 
I have a few black queens which I would like to 
dispose of in May, and I would be glad to mail them 
to any one desiring blacks, at 25 ¢c. apiece. I only of- 
fer them because I expect to replace them with Ital- 
ians, and I would rather carry them tothe P. O. for 
some party than to behead them. Our bees are 
bringing in pollen, and some honey, though Iam not 
quite sure but they are stealing the honey some- 
where. I have lost one of 11 by robbing, but hope to 
save the rest. Bees have wintered well thus far in 
this section. J. W. SHULL. 
Pleasant Dale, Hampshire Co., W. Va., Mar. 1, ’80. 
You say maple sugar caked is excellent feed for 
building up swarms. If bees have plenty of stores, 
is it necessary to feed in the spring? 
(Of course it is not necessary to feed bees when 
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they have plenty of stores, even if they are gather- 
ing none; but I am quite sure they will increase 
much faster, if a cake of sugar is left over them un- 
der the cushions.] 

My bees are all hybrids. What isthe cheapest and 
best way to Italianize a whole apiary? 

{I cannot tell you the cheapest way to Italianize a_ 
whole apiary much better than I can tell you the | 
cheapest way to manage your farm, friend §8.; so 
much depends on circumstances. The A BC book 
considers the matter in all its points, I believe. Of 
course, the quickest way would be to buy a queen 
for each hive, but it would cost less money out, to 
buy one queen and raise the rest. ] 

I want to know something about sourwood, — how 
long it will take to bloom after planting, and, if I 
could get plants, whether they would grow on lime- 
stone land or not. 

[Who will tell us about the sourwood tree?]} 

How long will it take basswood to bloom after 
planting? D. F. STEELE. 

Gosport, Owen Co., Ind., Mar. 7, 1880. 

{From 5 to 10 years; and it will probably take from 
15 to 20 for them to bear large crops of honey.] 


EIGHT OR TEN FRAME HIVES. 

Why isthe 10-frame Langstroth hive better than 
the 8-frame? 

[Bees will be more apt to starve in an 8-frame, un- | 
less carefully looked after, because the 8 frames 
will not hold as muchas the 10 frames. Such hives 
are also much colder in winter, because there is 
scarcely room for a chaff-cushion division-board on 
each side of the cluster, where the colony is large. 
They have been discarded by the majority of bee- 
keepers, if I am correct. Where one raises bees 
principally to sell colonies, and his customers will 
give as much for a colony in an 8-frame hive, it may 
be the most profitable hive for the seller. ] 

VENTILATION. 

When water comes running out of the entrance in 
the winter, is it because the hives haven't ventila- | 
tion enough? and if so, how would you give them 
ventilation? When do they need most ventilation— 
in winter or summer? 

(When water runs out of the hives, I should say it 
is certainly for want of ventilation. If the hives are 
poorly ventilated in summer, the bees will come out 
on the outside. They can not well do this in winter, 
and therefore often die. There is no cold draft 
through hives packed with chaff or similar materi- 
als, because the air passes through it slowly.] 

If bees do not have a cold draft through their 
hives, then how can they live in the old-fushioned 
box-hives, without any protection all summer? 

[Bees do not live satisfactorily in the old box- 
hives. ] 


COFFEE SACKING. 

Can you furnish me coffee-sacks, of such material 
as the sample in this letter? If so, how much a 
piece? JOHAN JACKEL. 

Bell Plain, Shawano Co., Wis., March 13, 1880. 

{I presume we could find coffee-sacks, but they 
would of course come to more than the material of 
which they are made. We will at once take steps to 
see how low, per yard, coffee sacking can be fur- 
nished. Later: Can furnish the material 40 in. wide, 
at 12 cents per yard,] _ 


TEXAS AND YORK STATE, BOTH IN THE SHADE. 
Editor Gleanings: — I have just seen the March No. 
of GLEANINGS. A report from Texas which lays | 


“Doolittle in the shade” tempts me to make “a small 
report from California.” 

Icommenced in the spring of 1878, with 65 colonies 
in poor condition, having just passed through the 
drouth of 1877. LIincreased to 145, took 17,300 lb. ex- 


| tracted, and 1,500 lb. comb honey. Extracted honey 


was almost entirely from brood department. I did 
the work alone, besides attending to one acre of 
corn, and three times plowing my one acre town lot, 
If any bee man has equaled this report, by extract- 
ing from brood department, let him stand up. 

Santa Paula, Cal., Mar. 11, ’80. E. BARBOUR. 

I have no bees as yet, but have the bee fever 
equal to your New Zealand friend in March GLEAN- 
INGS. I have Quinby’s new book, and, with the 
A BC and GLEANINGS, hope to get ready to keep 
bees by spring. I hope I shall not have to come in- 
to Blasted Hopes; would much prefer to be in the 
Smilery. Miss M. W. McINTIRE, 

Walpole, Norfolk Co., Mass., Mar. 10. 1880. 

SUGAR AND POTATOES. 

The bees here in Kansas have wintered well, con- 
sidering their scanty stores of honey. Iam feeding 
sugar and sweet potatoes for early brood. 

JOSEPH MICHAEL. 

Echo, Douglas Co., Kan., Mar. 11, 1880. 

CHAFF HIVES. 

Iam highly pleased with those chaff hives I got of 
you last Dee. It was not long after | received them, 
before I put some colonies of bees in them, and af- 
ter using them the past winter, I pronounce them 
excellent for wintering bees. Dead bees have been 
hard to tind in front of them. If they are as good 
for summer use, I shall be glad. 

SYMPHORICARPUS VULGARIS. 

Last season, before this plant bloomed, people 

were talking about all of the bees starving; but 


| when it came into bloom, the bees drew out fdn., 


made new comb, and gathered honey so fast as to 


| encourage any bee-keeper. It was fun to see them 


humming over it from morning till night. Its com- 
mon name ere is “buck bush.” J. P. MOORE, 
Morgan Sta., Pendleton Co., Ky., Mar. 12, 1880. 
[We have some in our grounds, and shall be pre- 
pared to report on it this season, I hope.] 





Box-Hite Department. 


-f AST April, I bought 2 hives of bees, and had a 
{ present of one (they were box hives), and I 
~~ thought I would see what I could do. I did 
not expect to domuch, and intended to use the same 
kind of hives, which I did, only making them better; 
that is, putting on better tops and painting them. 
My 3 gave me 7 swarms; but, it being such a poor 
season here that only 2 out of the 7 had honey 
enough to winter, and not any of them having made 
me the least bit of surplus honey, not knowing how 
to feed, and not caring to increase my stock much 
until I know more about them, I killed all but 4, the 
3 old and one new. These are doing very well so far 
as Ican tell. The honey I sold from those taken up 
paid for those I bought, and for 6 hives | had made, 
so I am nothing out of pocket, but have 4 good strong 
colonies for profits. ALFRED L. Day. 
Stockholm, N. J., Feb. 10, 1830. 
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Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?—JoB, ii. 10. 

JUST as we go to press, we get our first installment 
of the articles to be furnished by Frank Benton, 
dated from Trieste, Austria. 


THE most beautiful piece of fern work, in the 
shape of a motto, that can well be imagined has been 
sent us by our friend Rufus Morgan, Bernardino, 
California. re eee 

EDWIN FRANCE, Piattesviile, Wis., sends us a bee- 
feeder that is rather an improvement on our pep- 
per-box feeder. It is more easily made, and cheap- 
er, and rather more convenient. We will try to il- 
lustrate it next month. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD ADVOCATE. 

S. S. Woop, 252 Broadway, New York city, keeps 
the money we sent for a percentograph, and gives 
us no word of reply, although we have written him 
three times, and waited over two months for him 
to get around. 


ANOTHER friend, A. Froscher, Titusville, Fla., not 
only made a general rejoicing in our family, but 
among all the hands in our works, and the neighbor- 
hood round about, by sending two large boxes filled 
with Florida oranges and lemons. Those who did 
not know Florida oranges from the common sorts, 
soon found out the difference. Friend F., we feel 
grateful, even if we do not all know exactly how to 
manifest it. 


I7 is a great task to make odd-sized hives, especial- 
ly when we are right in the midst of the season; and 
inasmuch as I think it a great blunder for you to or- 
der them at any time, I would make a suggestion. 
Order our regular-sized frames, shipping-crates, sec- 
tions, ete., and when you get them, just set them on 
top of your odd-sized box-hives, patent hives, or 
whatever they may be. To makea tit, either reduce 
or enlarge, as the case may be, the upper edge of 
your hives so they will take the ordinary Simplicity 
upper story, and then you are all right, and can 


work gradually into the uniform stantlard imple- 
ments. 


THE counter storeis just “ booming.’ Since prices 
have advanced, I have been obliged many times to 
send you cheaper articles than I did at first, for the 
same money, and a few things, like the braces, 
wrenches, and such stapies, have had to be put ona 
higher counter, giving vou a better article, of course. 
But the most astonishing part of it is, that we have 
not yet had asingle complaint. We have been so hur- 
ried it was at times impossible to make explana- 
tions, but you all seem to take it for granted, that 
we were doing the best we could, and forthis I thank 
you more than I can well express. May God bless 
you all for your kindness! 


You see, you sent me so many letters that I read 
all day, and ** scratched”’ answers on them, and then 
read evenings too, and finally I read so much that 
my eyes felt “‘twisted like,’”’ and pretty soon my 
brains felt “twisted like’ too, and I began to think 
of a beefsteak diet again, and another (7) trip to Cal- 
ifornia. Now listen, and I willtell you what cured 
me: A pitcher of milk, a goblet and a spoon, two 
slices of Graham bread, and a Florida orange, taken 
three times a day (leave the pitcher, goblet, spoon, 
and orange-peel) and getting up at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. Under the above prescription my brains 
are clear, I read all the letters still, and don’t get 
very cross either. 

CARELESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

I WONDER if it is wrong to wish to **shake’’ people 
who do not sign their names. A friend from Texas 
has written twice complaining that he does not get 
his A BC book, and not a sign Of an address on 
either of his postals. On the last, with a great 
amount of trouble, we have deciphered *'Texas.”’ 
Another trouble: A few have asked to have GLEAN- 
INGS kept going, saying they would remit soon, and 
then, when they remitted, they made no mention of 
the fact. The result was, we sent them two copies, 
and, after a while, a dun. When you are paying a 
debt, by all means say so, when you send the money. 
We can not remember you here, any more than we 
could remember drops of rain during a summer 
shower. We are glad to see you, and the raindrops 
too, but you must tell us who you are. 


EARLY AMBER SUGAR CANE SEED, ETC. 

I HAVE finally succeeded in getting a quantity of 
the best southern grown, early amber sugar cane 
seed, which I can furnish for lie per lb. If sent by 
mail, add 18¢c for bag and postage. From 2 to3 lbs. 
of seed are required per acre, and I think it will pay 
all who raise an acre, to have the book, the regular 
price of which is $1.00; but T will send it, by mail, 
for 75e, and include asumple of the sugar made 
from the early amber. A sample of the sugar will 
also be sent with the seed, even if you get only a 5e 
package. The lowest priced mills made (1 horse) 
are $35.00; but a $59.00 one is thought to be cheapest 
inthe end. The cheapest pans are $50.00, but any 
pan used to make maple sugar will answer. Above 
are factory prices for goods in Cincinnati; if it will 
be any accommodation, I can get mills or pans for 
you at 10 per cent off. Ican mail you a price list of 
larger mills and pans if you desire. 


HUNDREDS are wanting to buy queens, and a great 
many are wanting to sellthem. One class offers $2 
apiece for them, and the other offers them for 50 c. 
apiece. They ail seem to insist on having them 
pass through my hands. Do you not see what a glo- 
rious chance I have to make money? I am very 
much obliged, my friends, for the confidence you 
put in me, but I do not want any such profits; nor 
do LT want so muchresponsibility. Willit not be just 
as well for you to put your names in the queen de- 
partment and send directly to each other? You need 
not be afraid to trust each other; I know the great- 
er part, if not all of you, are trying to do an honest 
business. Get some good queens raised, such as 
you would want to keep yourselves, and then tell 
me, and I will advertise, free of charge, all you have 
ready to send off, in the month of May. Do not be 
in haste to count your queens, or to sell them, until 
you have really got them laying; then let us hear 
from you, and J] think there will be no lack of cuse 


, tomers. 
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Qur Homes. 


Charity suffereth long, and is kind.—I. Cor , xiii. 4. 


yr seems that there are two extremes to 
almost every precept in the Bible, and 


— that itis the business of every one who | 


strives to build his character on that solid 
rock, to try to choose that golden mean, 
which will steer us clear of the shoals of 
either. I presume there may be those who 
have too much charity; I say I presume there 
may be such, forl am not really satisfied 
just now, that any one may have too much 
Christian charity for his fellows. I have 
emphasized ‘just now.’ because—well,. I 
will tell you why, after I have told you a lit- 
tle story. 

Years ago, says an ancient legend, a king 
became desirous of knowing directly from 
the mouths of his subjects, just what they 
thought of him, and his ways of administer- 
ing justice to his people. So strongly did 
this idea take possession of him, that he one 
day resolved to satisfy it by taking off his 
royal apparel, or at least covering it up with 
the garb of an humble day laborer. Ac- 
cordingly he betook himself to the country, 
and, as a matter of course, soon fell in with 
a laborer returning from his daily work. In 
an adroit way, he drew his companion into 
conversation, which, ere long, was turned 
on the subject of the political state of the 
realm. Our friend, it seems, was one who 
not only delighted in having an opportunity 
of having his say, but also of ‘speaking out 
his mind” pretty freely concerning his neigh- 
bors, or anybody else in fact. When the 
conversation at length touched on the king 
himself, our friend began to censure first 
one thing and then the other, until he had 
literally picked the poor ruler of his native 
land into pieces, and had dwelt on every 
fault and failing, real and imaginary, that 
anyone ever thought of. You all know how 
some people will talk, when they ‘get to 
going” about a person or thing. Of course, 
you are not one of that kind: it is always 
somebody we know, and not ourselves, that 
does these things. Well, this poor man ‘got 
to going,’ and kept on, right to the king’s 
face you know, but, of course, he never 
dreamed of its being the king himself, to 
whom he was talking, until the king could 
stand it no longer. and stopped him square- 
ly. Straightening himself up, said he, 

“Sir! do you know who [ am? 

“No,” said the man, “I do not know who 
you are ; who are you?” 

“Tam the king of the realm. of whom you 
have just now been speaking: and, suiting 
his action to his words, he unbuttoned his 
coarse outer coat, and displayed to the gaze 
of the affrighted and astonished peasant the 
royal insignia. 

The poor man. as his countenance paled, 
looked down in shame, and, fora brief mo- 
ment repented of his unealled for folly in 
thus speaking of one of Whom he knew next 
to nothing, and who, for aught he knew, 
might have been all this time the best friend 
he had on earth. He retlected that the prob- 


| ability was that he would be hung as a trait- 


or, and all for letting his unlucky and fool- 
ish tongue run on as it had, about one who 
had never, so far as he knew, wronged him 
or his in the least. Finally, his native 
shrewdness came to his aid. Raising his 
eyes to those of his offended sovereign, 
said he, 

“Sire king! do you know who Jam?” 

“No,” said the somewhat amused king, at 
this unlooked for assurance, **I do not know 
who you are; who are you?” 

Drawing himself up in his peasant garb, 
and imitating the manner of the king as 
we ll as he could, he replied, 

“Tam of the family of Thingumbobs ! 

“Thingumbobs? Well, suppose you are; 
what of them?” 

“Is it possible you have never heard of 
them?” 

**Never.”’ 

“Why, I supposed that everybody knew 
of them. Well, this is the peculiarity of 
all the family and all their descendants. For 
centuries past, it has been well known that 
each and every oue of them, one day in ev- 
ery year, is crazy. This is my crazy day.” 

The king took him by the hand, and, as a 
compliment to his ready wit, forgave it all; 
and, although the story did not say so, I am 
strongly impressed with the idea, that after 
that the family of **Thingumbobs” did not 
talk about their neighbors anymore, or, at 
least, not more than one day in the year. 

To go back to the beginning of my ‘“dis- 
course,” what troubles me ‘just now” is 
that Lam crazy a great deal more than one 
day in the year. In fact Lam crazy a part 
of almost every day. It is true, my friends, 
a part of almost every day my ordinary good 
sense seems to desert me, and it looks then 
right for me to do wrong things, and I do 
not know what would prevent my going era- 
zy outright, and possibly raving, had [ not 
learned by past experience to keep still, and 
to keep it all to myself, when these spells 
come on. But how do Il know when I am, 
and when Tam not crazy? This has some- 
times troubled me a little, but I will tell you 
how I tell, and how you can tell, if you are 
ever disposed to have erazy spells too. 
When Lam crazy. Lam unhappy. Come to 
think of it. that isa pretty broad proposi- 
tion: for it is quite probable indeed, that no 
one is happy while he is crazy. Well, there 
is another way; when I am crazy, I never 
want to pray for those I am displeased with; 
furthermore, if Ido insist on taking myself 
right away into that little room of mine, and 
literally foree myself down on my knees, 
and ask God to help me, I very soon get over 
being crazy, and get happy. Im my crazy 
spells, Lam very much disposed to censure 
people harshly and severely, as did the poor 
man the king: but I have learned by past 
experience, most of the time, to keep it all 
to myself. and sol just think ugly things 
about my best friends. I think you are not 
Christians, as lam; I think you are self- 
ish, while I am liberal: I think you are 
thickheaded and dull, while I alone am 
brightand keen. If I ever got drunk, I sup- 
pose [ should think all the rest of you were 
drunk, and I the soberest man on earth. I 
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see greed and little, mean things in all man- 
kind, but | myself am alone pure, in heart. 
Don’t throw down the paper in disgust, my 
friend, it is only when I am crazy, when the 
Devil himself has got me by the button-hole 
that I think these things, and so I hope you 
will forgive me. Iam sorry for it, L assure 
you, and Iam fighting it down day by day. 

“ou know, in these past pages, I have told 
you how I have fought down these tempta- 
tions, one after another, and how others 
loomed up in sight as fast as one was con- 
quered. Well, it seems as if Satan was 
bound to try every string to his bow, before 
he lets me go, and, of late, I have thought 
he had massed all his forces and had rushed 
on me with a legion of his angels. in trying 
to make me uncharitable and impatient with 
the many friends God has given me. I will 
tell you a little story, to illustrate how I oft- 
en whip him out, and send him off howling. 
I beg pardon tor the language, but it is such 
fun to see him “licked,” it seems as if that 
was just the right word. 

An old deacon in the church who was 
about equally celebrated for both stinginess 
and piety, after hearing a “moving” sermon 
from his pastor. one day repaired to the 
smoke house, with the avowed purpose of 
picking out a ham to be donated to said min- 
ister. He lifted them down, looked them 
over, and tried in vain to find one that he 
thought he could spare. They all looked too 
good to be just “given away,” and he actu- 


ally began meditating about cutting in two 
one of the twenty or thirty hanging there. 


Finally the sermon came fresh to his mind 
again, and he recognized the presence of the 
“cloven hoof’ that had been persuading 
him a whole ham was too much, and, in 
desperation, he resolved to give a whole one, 
and a nice one too. Ilis better self suggest- 
ed the best one, but still Satan urged it 
would be throwing away good nice hams to 
be so extravagant, but, for once in his life. 
our friend declared he would “liek.” and 
drive out the prevailing sin of his life. He 
first picked out the best, and as Satan still 
demurred, he took the next best, and finally, 
when a neighbor came along and saw him 
heaping his hams up, he asked him what he 
was doing. 

“Going to give some hams to the minis- 
ter.” said the deacon. 

“But you are not going to give him the 
whole pile, are you?” 

“Why, you see, every time I thought of 
giving him a nice one, Satan te mpted me to 
think it was too much, and I finally told him 
if he did not ‘shet up.” I would give the 
minister every last ham in the smoke 
house.’ 

Ido not know how it turned out, but I 
hope our friend had grit enough to carry out 
his resolution, if it took all the hams and the 
smoke house too; nay, his whole farm, and 
himself—soul and body; for ‘*What shall it 
profit a man,” ete. 

Now, my friends, struggling and praying 
alone by ourselves is a great thing, but those 
who go to God in prayer earnestly will tind 
a greater work opening out before them. I 
have shown you before, cases where the con- 
ditions under which our petitions were 


granted were that we should go out into the 
world, and confide our troubles and trials to 
some one else. Many of you have noticed 
how wonderfully God has answered requests 
made known on these pages. Well, nothing 
does so much to make me proof against these 
tricks of Satan, as to get really earnestly at 
work for some poor suffering brother who 
has been snared by une haritableness to the 
rest of humanity. In this talk, I have 
shown you uncharitableness in colors that 
would almost awaken loathing and disgust, 
but it was no overdrawn statement of some 
of the glimpses I have had of the wicked- 
ness and selfishness that I have found en- 
trenching itself in my own heart. Beware 
how you get an idea, or let one slip in, that 
you are better than other people. Keep con- 
stantly in mind, that whatever you see in 
others is very likely to be found in yourself, 
or something else equally bad in God's sight, 
and you w ill, get it, as a general thing, about 
right. When you get right there, you will 
have charity and love for the erring, and you 
ean then do them good with a word, every 
time. In other words, when Satan has fled, 
and the spirit of Christ has taken possession 
of your heart. you will be led to think well 
instead of ill of every one, and it is far bet- 
ter to give a neighbor more eredit than he 
deserves than to accuse him continually in 
your own heart, of that which he is not 
guilty. I know there is a foolish extreme of 
trusting even rogues with your money, but 
there is so little danger of that extreme, and 
as we are to-day dealing with law abiding 
citizens rather than theives and burglars, I 
shall pass over that part of it for the present. 

Let us have a few illustrations of unchar- 
itableness in the actual affairs of life. I 
think my friends will excuse, if I suppress 
names and addresses. 


Your cardis at hand, giving me credit for 10e. 
Should I not have 25c.?, Lhave worked up the bee 
business in this neizhborhood and, last year, I sent 
you an order for 3,000 sections and about 301b. of fdn., 
and it will be double that this year; but, 1 assure 
you I will not encourage any one to subscribe for 
GLEANINGS, if Lonly get 10c. when you give others 
25e. If you can't stand the 25c. I will give you the 10c. 
for I think you will need it if that is the way you 
conduct your business. Cc. 


Upon first reading the letter, my natural 
disposition inclined me to say something un- 
kind about the writer, but it was just while 
I was fighting these battles, and so I said 
mentally, *‘Hold on, boys, let us see if, we 
cannot draw out this man’s better spirit :’ 
and so I penciled a kind answer, telling him 
that I do try to use all alike, but that, if he 
insisted after having it thus explained, we 
would credit him the 25e. I put down un- 
charitableness, and see what he wrote next. 


Friend Root:—In my last, I used language which, 
on second thought, I wish had not been written. 
The fact is,I had just returned from looking after 
my bees, and had found one dead colony. Your card 
was handed me when I came into the shop, and [ an- 
swered when I was a little “huffy.”’ I beg your par- 
don. Instead of not doing anything more for 
GLEANINGS, I will try to see what [cando. [amin 
A BC as yet. 
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.00. Send GLEANINGS to 
The 10c. credit you have 
Send as soon as 


Enclosed find draft for 35 
and 
allowed me will pay the postage. 


convenient, and forgive me for my last hasty letter. 
Cc. 


You will bear in mind, that our friend 
had either overlooked or forgotten that 
GLEANINGS had. been enlarged, and that, by | 
our new rates, we only allow 10c for those 
who send us a new name, besides their own. 

Our next is a sketch from real life, and by 
it, [most earnestly pray, I may be able to 
help more than one of you in the business 
transactions of every day life. For conve- 
nience, I will designate the three parties ©, 
D,and E; Cand D being brothers, it will 
be remembered. 


Please give room in your Humbug and Swindle 
Department for the following, and charge me for 
the same: 

C is requested to balance his account. He owes 
me $30.63, since 1876 and 1877. I sent him statements 
which were not answered, and drew on him, but the 
draft came back for some excuse. I believe the 
name had been spelled wrong. In September I 
wrote to him, that, if not remitted during October, 
he would find his name in our bee journals, among | 
the “dead beats.’’ As Mr.C has shown no sign of 
life yet, he must not think hard of it, if his name re- 
mains in GLEANINGS from January on until he does. | 

E. | 

I wrote friend FE that I would at once 
write C, and hoped to get an answer. The | 
following came promptly, from his brother, 
and I may here remark that it is very sel- | 
dom indeed, that I fail to get a reply. if my | 
letter is kindly, and charitably indited. No 
one likes to be driven.—no, not even a bad 
man; but almost every one may be softened, 
if we go to work in the right way. 

Yours of Dee. 11th, received. Cis not at home; 
his health failed him 3 years ago, since which time 
he has spent most of his means trying to regain it. | 
He is now in the Bahama Islands; at least, I sup- 
pose so. I have not heard from him for some time. 
The goods which Mr. E wants pay for, he undoubt- 
edly should have had long ago. They were sent 
here to other parties, and he persuaded my brother 
to take them, and the goods have not been used yet; 
some of them have not been unpacked. As to his 
not answering his letters, if Iam not very much 
mistaken, he wrote to Mr. E last July when he was 
at home. But should Mr. E think it advisable to 
publish him as a humbug and swindler, by all means | 
let him do so. I have had some deal with Mr. E my- 
self, and at some future time I may be able to show 
up his straight way of doing business, dD. 

You will observe, my friends, as is almost | 
always the case, that there was a mistake in | 
the outset, in the above. Our friend had 
mistaken D for C, not noticing probably the 
difference in the initials. I do not mean to 
excuse C, by any means, for if aman is ab- 
sent, he almost always selects some one, to 
attend to his business, and who could more 
properly do this than a brother? In his clo- 
sing up, he turns around, and finds fault 
with E.. I ean overlook this. because it is 
so natural for humanity, while excusing 
themselves from any dereliction in duty, to 
look about them for something to find fault | 
about. I know. for] am just so myself. T 


| in October 
| dered of me another lot. 


' are unpacked yet. 


sent the letter to E,and wrote him that I 
felt ita hard matter to put a man among 
swindlers who at least had been doing busi- 
ness fairly, and received from him the fol- 
lowing, a copy of which was also sent D. I 
wrote D, urging him for his brother’s sake, 
if nothing more, to return the goods unused, 
and pay for the rest. Below I give both of 
the letters: 


In regard to C’s matter I would say that the letter 
shows a falsehood onthe face of it, when he says 
that those goods were unpacked yet, which he took 
‘V7; for in the following month they or- 
I say “they,” because C and 
D ordered and [ had sold them goods for years. All 
was booked for C, because we considered him the 
senior, and with him our business relations had com- 
menced. D, who did almost all the ordering in ‘78 
and the latter part of ‘77, had told me that his broth- 
er was sick, ete. 

I leave it to your own judgement how much truth 
there isin the assertion of Dthat part of those goods, 
accepted by my persuasion, in October ‘77, were 
stillunpacked. May 27,’'78, they sent me $25.00 an 
account, also several small lots of honey, with whicb 
they were duly credited; they had shipped before 
and afterward. [hada good opinion of the men, 


| and everything was satisfactory to the best of my 
| knowledge. 


I could not understand why they did 


| not make a final settlement or answer my requests. 


You will please put Cin your Humbug and Swin- 


| dle Column, every month until their account is set- 


tled. 

In order to save me some trouble of writing, I will 
send to Da copy of this letter. If he has not remit- 
ted to you or to me by the time you go to press, you 
will piease grace your Swindle Column with their 
name. lam responsible for the consequences. E. 


I) writes — 

Yours of March Ist received this morning, and 
contents noted. I will say in reply that I certainly 
think that Mr. EF ought to have had his pay. I have 
no doubt but that my brother owes him. I will say 
farther, that when Mr. FE says that my brother refus- 
ed to answer his letters, that he knows better; and 
as to the draft, which, in his letter to you, of which 
he sent me a bulldozing copy, he claims to have 
sent to the bank here, I never heard of it, until I re- 
ceived his copy; and, according to his own state- 
ment if I read it correctly, he had not drawn on the 
person that owed him. He says in his letter of the 
sth ofthe following month, “they ordered’ &c; and 
“T say they, because C and D ordered.” He lies 
like a thief! He probably never knew, at that time, 
that I was on the earth. And again, he says, that in 
"78 D ordered almost all, and told me that his broth- 
er was sick, and that he sent them goods, &c., &¢ 
Now then, does he not know that he corresponded 
with C while he was in Florida, and agreed upon 
prices, and that his letters were sent tome. If he 
does not, [ean very easily jog his memory so that he 
will remember, because | have that correspondence 
yet. He leaves you, Friend Root, to judge how much 
truth there is in my assertion that part of the goods 
Well, it does not make any differ- 


ence to me whether he believes it or not; but to you 


| Twill say that there are three boxes that were not 
| unpacked until yesterday, and one of them is not 


I might follow on through the rest 
T cannot say 


unpacked yet. 
of his letter, but it would be useless. 
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anything good about him. He knows very well that 
there was never any firm of C & D Bros. in the bee 
business, nor any other business except the harness 
business, and in that C was not interested. In an- 
swer to you, “Could [ not return the goods unpack- 
ed?” I willsay, no; Lowe him nothing; vet had he 
sent me C’s account, before he ordcred you to pub- 
lish him as a humbug I would certainly bave paid it; 
and I will say to you that I will yet when he acknowl- 
edges that he has been lying in regard to this mutter. 
I will say farther that, if he has any demands 
against me, | am perfectly responsible. Should you 
conclude to publish me as a humbug and swindler, 
there is no way by which I can prevent you, that I 
know of. You will please pardon the bid language 
I have been compelled to use; | was taught to call 
things by their right names. dD. 


Stop! Stop! my friends. In the name of 
the Savior who died for such poor, mistaken 
human beings as you and [, I call upon you 
to stop using such harsh and uncharitable 
words to each other. You are neither of 
you liars, and have no reason in the world 
for calling each other such names. Youare 
only mistaken, and, in the heat of anger, are 
seeing each other's faults and failings, with 
such eyes as Satan always gives us, when 
we, by some of the vicissitudes of life or 
business, get ‘‘out” with each other, to use 
a common expression. You have been 
friends in business, and there is no earthly 
reason Why you should not be friends still, 
and go along as if this had never happened. 
You are both of you ‘‘erazy,”’ for the time 
being, exactly as I told you.a little while 
ago, that I got crazy. I do not know wheth- 
er either of you believe in God and the Bi- 
ble or not; but. if you do, Leall upon you, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
throw down your arms of warfare, and be 
friends. If you are not believers, for the 
sake of the example before your fellow men, 
especially the boys and the younger ones, 
who carefully read these pages, I entreat 
you to forgive and forget this whole un- 
jleasantness. Listen, and be guided justa 
ittle by one who takes an outside view of it 
all, and who has no prejudice either way. 
Do not, I beg of you, lead me to feel it is all 
in vain that we strive to make peace among 
our fellow men. You are men grown, | 
know; and I know, too, how hard it is to 
let go and give up, but, if you saw meina 
quarrel. lam sure that either one of you 
would try to make peace if you could. I 
could, if it were well, take up every point 
you both have mentioned, and show, I think, 
that it is all a misunderstanding, and an un- 
fortunate mistake. Friend D admits the 
money should have been paid, and he has so 
far confessed that you, friend E, have cause 
of complaint. Now, friend D.as friend E 
has not told any willful falsehood, please be 
generous enough to strike out your condi- 
tion, and pay him that money. You have 
his goods in your hands; you say you un- 
packed a part of them, the day before you 
wrote. You surely do not want any man’s 
goods without paying for them’? If Iam 
any judge of human nature, you are, among 
your friends, considered a gentleman, and 
wish to be fair and just before all. Come! 
my friends, rise up, shake hands, and be 





men, and let this all drop. In the name of 
Him who taught us to forgive our debtors 
as we hope to be forgiven, I plead with you. 
I will go bail for the money. and if friend D 
does not pay it before the first of May, I will 
pay it for him, and trust God to make me 
whole in the transaction. 


The following illustrates vividly how one 
may be led to uncharitableness, through 
misapprehension or mistake : 

Friend Root: —1 see by the Jan. number of your 
paper that you have given me a back-handed thrust. 
Your first statement, that I ridiculed the Bible and 
your faith init, is false, and you knew it when you 
penned it. In regard to the drone business, my let- 
ter has been before you over one year. Would it 
not look better for you to answer the arguments 
therein contained, before resorting to misrepresent- 
ation and ridicule?) But aman generally makes use 
of that he has the most of. In looking over your 
letters, I do not find either Quinby’s or Langstroth’s 
name mentioned, or any other author. If one has a 
desire to write a bee-book, it is very easy to copy 
from others’ writings, and palm them off as his 
own. Well, may I return the compliment? ‘ What 
do you think of such a man, my friends?” Now, 
friend Root, please show that a female can produce a 
living being without first having connection with a 
male, and I will stand your ridicule without a word. 
Of course, after the foregoing you will not expect 
me to take your word. 

It is amusing to see you turn and twist to avoid 
the conclusions that one must come to on reading 
W.0.’s letter. He put your theory faithfully to the 
test, and found it false. Taking both of your state- 
ments, one would judge that he is the better Chris- 
tian. Mr. Young puts the subject before you in its 
true light, and you admit that you can not answer 
his * principal arguments.’ It would seem then (to 
use a slang phrase) you ought to “dry up.” In re- 
gard to my last letter, you ask, ‘*‘ Have you not got 
it a little wrong side out, friend W.?'’ Not inthe 
least, sir, if your statements are right side out. You 
assert that God answers prayers. There have been 
tornadoes, floods, and earthquakes which have de- 
stroyed thousands upon thousands, and sometimes 
whole cities, and yet you think it a ‘small matter.” 
But | think otherwise; and in order to test your 
sincerity in your own statements, that God answers 
your prayers, I requested you to pray that God 
would not send any more such public calamities to 
destroy or kill his own children; and I see that you 
dare not risk your reputation in that direction. 
Your statement, that God permits them, therefore 
“it must be right and best,’ would prove every evil 
in the world “right and best,” sin included. 

You scem to intimate that God is not the author 
of tornadoes, ete., but permits them. I can not see 
bow that alters the case, unless he can not prevent 
them. Please state which way youthink itis. Your 
paper is like an appropriation bill in Congress. A 
member has a personal bill that he can not get 
passed, and by some means gets it attached to the 
appropriation bill, and Congress has to swallow the 
obnoxious thing or reject the whole bill. Over sixty 
years of observation has demonstrated that a man 
who brags about his religion is a hypocrite. I have 
no faith in your prayers, and if you had, you would 
not quibble around so, 

As you have held me up to ridicule and scorn in 
your paper, I claim the right to have this published 
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also; and you can falsify, misrepresent, and ridicule | tian parents, and now a Christian wife, I would have 


it to your heart's content. Geo. K. WRIGHT. 
Cambria, Niagara Co., N. Y., March 1, 1880. 


Have mercy, I beseech you, friend W. 
Granting that I am, as you say, untruthful, 


| 


| 
| 


} 


dishonest, and a hypocrite, is such language | 


as you have used the best to make me bet- 
ter? Even hypocrites are sometimes re- 
formed, but is it not by kindly telling them of 


their faults, rather than by harshness and | 
| act Leommitted when aboy. Iwas not overthirteen 


such severe censure ? Why, friend W.,do you 
support my journal, or have anything to do 
with me, if Lam so base? I assure you, I had 
no intention of giving you a thrust of any 
kind when I wrote what I did in the Janua- 
ry No. I only remembered that some one of 
you was yong ie sal inregard to the drone the- 
ory, and as I could not remember the name, 


which I must have in order to find the letter, | 
I gave it from memory, never dreaming that | 


the criticism in the same article was from 
the same person. If you did not mean to 


ridicule the Bible, I beg pardon, for I cer- | 


tainly so took it. I certainly have not, in 
my book, extracted or copied from Quinby 
or Langstroth, but I have simply verified 
their statements in my own apiary. If you 


will pay me a visit, friend W., I will raise | 
some queens, confine them to their hives, | 


without any sort of a drone, until they lay 
eggs, and you and I see those eggs hatch; 
will not that be conclusive? Will it not 
convince you, without your needing to take 
my word ? 
ter Christian than myself, friend W.; but 
Christians never compare themselves in that 
way. If, in studying astronomy, [I should 
find myself unable to compute how far space 
extends, should I ‘dry 
away my books and telescopes in disgust ? 
I can not fathom tornadoes any more than I 
can space ; bnt I know our Father in heaven 
does all things for the best. At this very 
minute, I am informed that a little child for 
whom we have been praying is dying. 
I be so presumptuous as to think I know 
better what is for the best than He who 
rules over all? 


been an extreme doubter. I have been a swearing 


| man, perhaps not so publicly as some, but just as 


wickedly. I have had wicked thoughts, envious 
feelings, and told untruths. I have always tried to 
be honest, but a few years ago I advertised an arti- 
cle, and, failing to make a good article, sent a poor 
one, and sometimes none at all, and kept the money. 
My conscience has never let me rest easy over it. 
My conscience has also troubled me greatly over an 


years of age. I was in church during communion 
service with other boys, and took of the bread as the 
good deacon passed it to me. I did not take the 
wine, and the venerable deacon gave me a look that 
I shall always remember. Now, some may think 
that a small thing to be troubled about; but God 
condemns it in severe terms. It is a most solemn 
occasion, and if the Israelites were killed outright 
for disobeying God’s commands, why may we not 
also be punished for our most unworthy and wicked 
deeds? 

Now, friend Root, though others have abused you 
for your confessions in the Home Papers, I have 
found much consolation in knowing that a sinful 
mortal like myself has found peace and happiness, 
and forgiveness too, by following the teachings of 
the Cross. 

It begins to dawn upon me now, that perhaps all 
my trials have been placed upon me in order that I 
might see my true spiritual condition. For the past 


, few years I have beeu trying to pay off several 


I sincerely hope W. O. is a bet- | 


up,” and throw | 


Shall | 


debts that are upon our property. ‘These were not 
accumulated wholly by myself, but my now aged 
father became unfortunately involved, and mort- 
gaged his farm, and instead of becoming lighter, 
our debts have grown, and now the holder of the 
mortgage wants to get hold of our property, and is 
disparaging its value, and throwing out insinuations 
about us personally. Now we are brought face to 
face with the fact that we must put our trust in 
God, that we may charitably pray for this man and 
put faith in that passage of Scripture so often quot- 


| ed in your Home Papers, and which is continually 


When our petitions are in | 


accordance with his divine a eye { know | 


our request will be grantec 
for you this minute, my friend, that you 
may have more charity for your fellows, it is 
with the ** Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
Your sixty years of observation I believe to 
be right on one point at least. A man who 
brags about his religion is generally a hyvpo- 
crite; and,if [have bragged about mine.I shall 
soon be found out and go down out of sight, 
as hypocrites generally do, sooner or later. 
Have [ ridiculed or misrepresented, friend 
W.? Lassure you I have not meant to do so. 


“ALMOST THOU PERSUADEST ME TO BE A CHRIS- 
TIAN.” 


Friend Root: —It seems to me that I must come 
over, spiritually, into your Home Department. My 
life thus far has been full of trials and tribulations. 
It seems sometimes as though everything is against 
me; and when things seem to be most encouraging, 
and prumising good results, the end is nothing but 
partial success or entire disappointment. There 
have been times when I would almost embrace ex- 
treme skeptical views, and I don’t know but that, 


; and, as I pray | 


in my mind — 

“Commit thy ways unto the Lord; trust also in 
him, and he shall bring it to pass.” 

Now, there is an honorable way out of our embar- 
rassment, if the Lord will kindly aid us in our ef- 
forts. My prayers have been for an honorable 
means, and in my prayers I firmly resolve to seek 
the kingdom of God. Lately, encouragement seems 
to come, and I am resolved to knock, that the way 
and door of salvation may be opened unto me. My 
wife has prayed for me for several years, kneeling 


| as she retired to rest. I have been indifferent, or 
| appeared to be, to her prayers, but now I am re- 


solved to kneel with her and ask God's biessing. 
Now, friend Root, I feel that I need your prayers and 
your faith to aid me in my spiritual and temporal 
efforts, that I may, above all, become a Christian, 
and hold steadfast to the great truths of tbe Bible. 
My only excuse for taking so much of your valuable 
time is, that ‘Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Hoping God will give you con- 
tinued prosperity in your good works, I remain— 
Fraternally yours, ALPHA. 
March 7, 1880. 
May God help you, friend A., to become 
firmly ** rooted and grounded” in the faith 


bad it not been for the influences of home, of Chris- | that passeth notaway. Youare on the right 
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track, and if you follow, as a little child, the 
voice that will now guide and direct you, 
dete life will open up and broaden into new 
yeauties and joys that you never before 
dreamed of. Be humble and patient. Hold 
to the idea that ‘all things work together 
for good,” and go on your way. Of course, 
you have made up those small amounts of 
money sent you, for which you did not give 
an adequate equivalent. be thorough, and 
do your part well; leave no duty, even the 
smallest and most insignificant, undone, 
though it takes the very bread out of your 
mouth to doit. Trust God, not your weak, 
feeble efforts, and in due time you shall reap 
a harvest. if you faint not. Certainly we 
will pray for you. 





Friend Novice :— You will perhaps think it a little 
strange that I should let my subscription expire for 
so shortatime andthen renew. Well, the reason 
was just this : 

A friend was in trouble, and could not meet his ob- 
ligations. I believed him to be an honest man, and 
atrue and faithful Christian, as he was an earnest 
Sabbath School worker. He had been my assistant 
superintendent for two years, and on account of bis 
professions, perhaps, of Christianity, ] trusted him, 
and gave him the little help that my name afforded, 
assisted him out of trouble, and felt glad that I was 
able todo so. To-day be is inthe Black Hil s, and I 
have had to pay his obligations. ‘This has crippled 
me for a time financially, but the worst to me is the 
stain on his Christian character, and the bainful ef- 
fect it has on the community which he has left; and 
I will admit that the struggle to pay his obligations 
has not been as hurd as the struggle to retain my 
faith in my fellow-Christians. O, why willa profess- 
ed Christian so conduct himself, as to doa lasting 
harm to Christianity ? But the struggle is over; 
his debts are paid with my hard earnings; and I can 
truly pray that God will bless and prosper him in 
his far off home. Ae Pe 

Welland nobly done, friend K. Your friend 
probably made some foolish investment, and 
then yielded to the temptation to flee from 
his difliculties, rather than to stand his 
ground and face them like a man. In all 
probability, he is even now full of resolutions 
to pay every cent, but past experience teach- 
es that after a man has once shirked respon- 
sibilities, as he has done, he seldom holds on 
to his good resolutions, even if he gets the 
means. Thereis no disguising the fact, that 
such cases are damaging to ihe cause, but 
while they do occur now and then, I must 
think they are not very common. While I 
have known quite a number to run off to 
avoid their debts, 1 have never personally 
known one to do so, who was a faithtul and 
consistent Christian worker. 


A word before closing from our friends 
who trusted God: 

Am cheerful and happy; will write you particu- 
lars. Wa. OLDROYD. Columbus, O., March, 27, 1880. 


Dear friend Root:—We feel so thankful, but we 
ean never tell it in words. My husband wrote to Mr 
-—oO thanking him for his great kindness; 
it came through God's help and yours. What a kind 
letter from Mrs. A., and to think God bas raised us 
up such friends. Mrs. G. 8. B. March, 29, 1880. 








—— is the man by whom God sent me 
His messenger, truly. 


Mr. 
the $500! 


Honey Golumn. 


Under this head will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. 
As a general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
a very good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying **Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’’ same price. 


if 


HAVE about 200 lbs. of extracted honey in jugs, 
and 80 quarts in quart fruit jars, which is for 
sale. ‘he jugs will probably ship best. 

D. C. UNDERHILL. 
Seneca, La Salle Co., lll., March 6, 1880. 


I have '4 barrel of light golden honey, last year's 
crop. whicn I will sell at 7c. per lb., delivering the 
sume at the steumboat or railroad here. Wili send 
sumple if required. Wa. L. GORDON. 

Shreveport, La., March 11, 1880. 





I have a 20-gallon barrel of extracted, white-clover 
honey, for which I will take 10 ec. per Ib., delivered at 
depot at Gettysburgh. Barrel thrown in. 

AAKON |. WEIDNER. 

Bigler, Adams Co.. Pa., March 12, 1880. 

I have several hundred pounds of extracted honey 
yet to sell. J. H. TOWNLEY. 

Tumphins, Jackson Co., Mich. 

Ihave 35 cases of Comb Honey, averaging about 
25 lb. euch, which | would like to get 20c. for here. 
Causes are glassed on both sides. Also 30 gal.,ina 
barrel, of Extracted Honey neurly as white as lard, 
and about as hard, which I will put on board cars 
here for 10 ¢., if purchasers will pay for burrel $1.60, 
or return the same Tus. C. STANLEY. 

Jefferson, ille, Wayne Co., IL, Merch 12, Jesu. 





J. H. Martin, Hartford, N. Y., bas for sale 500 lb. of 
Comb Honey, in one-pound sections. Mar. 19, 1880. 











We have 146 colonies of bees in house. Weextract- 
ed last summer 5,000%. of honey, which we are sell- 
ing at 15c. per tb., and have about 1,200 tb. yet besides 
one bbl. of dark, Tennessee honey, which we are 
keeping to feed with, if necessary. 

b. W. MC FATRIDGE & SON. 

Carthage, Ind.. Feb. 7, 1880. 


CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI. — Honey — We have advanced prices 
in honey on account of the advance in glassware to 
the following: Best White-clover Honey in bbls. and 
helf-btls.,10 @ lle. Ditto, in 1 tb. ars, per dozen, 
$2.20; per gross, $25 00. Ditto, in 2 th. jars, per doz., 
$5.15; per gross, $42.00. Ditto, in 4 th. tumblers, per 
doz, $1.50; per gross, $16.50 Poplar, Buckwheat, 
Lion, and tall honey in btls.. 8 @9 ce. 

(mb Honey not much in demand, with no stock 
in the murket. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Cincinnati, O., March 22 


ans 


1-80. 


New York. — Honey. — Best white Comb Honey, in 
small neat boxes, 17@ 1&8¢: fair ditto,14@ lb6e. No 
dark honey in market. Strained Honey, 90 @ 95 cts. 
pergal. Extracted Honey, white, 10 @ 11 ¢.; ditto, 
dark. 8 @ &14 ec. 

Beeswax —Crude, 23 @ 25. A. Y. THURBER. 

158 Duane St., New York, March 22, 1880. 


CricaGco.— Honey — The market is well supplied 
with honey, and with the demand only fair, prices 
are weak. Good to choice comb in small boxes is 
selable at 16 and I8ec per Jb., and common to only 
fvir lors range at 12 and 14 ¢e. 

Beeswax, — steady at 20 and 22 c. per lb. for good to 
ehoice yellow. and at 15 and 16 ec. for common dark- 
colored to fair lots. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON. 

974 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill., Mar. 22 1880. 
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| 
St. Louts.— Honey—Our honey market is pretty | 
nearly bare of any good comb honey . and prices are 
as follows: Choice comb, 1 to 2 tb. packuges, 20 cents. 
Broken comb and medium grades, 13 @ 16 cts. Ex- 
tracted, fair, sells at 8@ Ile. 

Beeswax.—21 @ 23, and not much here. 


k. C. GREER . Co. 
No. 117 N. Main St., St. Louis, March 22, 1880 





A NEW WAY OF MAKING DOVETAILED| 
SECTIONS. 





Sif ERE is a novelty in the way of tools, 
ma and if it were not for the new one- -piece 

= sections, I suppose it would make quite 
asensation. After you once understand it, 
it seems almost ridiculous to think no one 
ever thought of it before. 











FOR 


MACHINE 


HUBBARD ’s DUOVETALLING 
SECTIONS. 
is a steel stamp, or, rather. double row 
of chisels. Cis a strip of wood, such as we 
use in making sections. Now, if you place 
Aon Cand hitae lip witha mallet, C is eut 
as shown in the figure; and, without sepa- 
rating the pieces, you can fold it around in 
the shape shown at Lb. As the chisels must 
be curved on their inner edges to prevent 
breaking, the corner, When turned properly, 
has a rounded appearance ; that is,it has the 
corner taken off. It seems to me that this 


would be a beautiful and handy tool for cab- | 


inet-inakers, for making one box or drawer 
at a time, for this corner, when put together 
With glue, would finish up nicely. Friend 
ITubbard uses it with a foot- pee press, 
similar to that given in the A B C at the 
close of ** Hive-Making.’’? On this plan of 
making sections, too, a patent has been 
claimed, but I have no doubt but that our 
friend is theoriginal inventor. Jlere is what 
he says in regard to it: 

Friend Root,—about that patent. You want to 
know if the plan is my invention. I think itis. I 
never saw or heard of any plan like it until I made 
the one I am now using. I made it two years ago, 
and have cut my sections with it for the last two 
summers. A great many bee-men have been here 
to see it, and they would say, ‘* Why don’t you get it 
patented, Mr. Hubbard?’ I told them I would not 
get it patented; that they might make a machine 
and cut their own sections, but did not want any one 
to patent it. Would you be so kind as to let me 
know who claims the invention or patent on it? 

ROBEKT HUBBARD. 

Chester, Eaton Co., Mich., Jan. 16, 1880. 

The letter was distributed, friend II., and 
I have lost the man’s name and address. He 
sent a rough piece of wood showing the 
work of the machine, and said he owned 
half of the U.S., and wanted to sell it to me. 
Such is * patents.” 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those => Have Made 


e Culture a Failure. 


the cellar with rotten squashes in it ! 
A. PICKERILL. 


"le HAVE saved but 4 hives out of 50, wintered in 


Beulah, Colenato, § March 5, 1880. 

I have some 50 colonies of bees, and have had 
about as many for the last fifteen years, but have 
never received any benefit from them, except suffi- 
cient honey for my family use. They have been 
managed, so fur, by disinterested parties, and in the 
old box-hive. Wa. L. FOSTER. 

Belmont, Gonzales Co., Tex., Feb. 5, 1880. 

Whew! Fifty colonies of bees for fifteen 

| years to give a body honey enough to eat in 
the family! Are we to understand that you 
| paid the ** disinterested ”’ party a salary be- 
_ sides, friend F.? I do not think I should 
Want to warrant that every colony of bees 
would give a Clear profit of $50.00 a year, as 
Mrs. Cotton does; but if 50 colonies did not 
pay one dollar each, and all expenses, besides 
honey for the family, every year, I would 
give up bee-keeping pretty quick. 

Bees were a complete failure; yes, worse, — a big 
item of expense. Last fall, most did not have a 
pound of surplus. Nearly all the box-hives, and 
those in frames which were not fed, are dead. We 
put 2 and 3 together, and fed sugar. Ours are all 
right sofar. We have about 97, i think, and about 2 
hives full of comb for every colony, with section- 
boxes, ete., enough for 2 or 3 years. We expect to 
feed sugar whenever the bees are not getting hon- 
ey, and try one year more, and then, if they don’t 
pay, propuse to brimstone the bees, sell the wax, and 
split up the hives for kindlings. 1 don't propose to 
lose any more money on the things. Just now I 
have a letter asking about a communication in the 
Feb. No. As I have written nothing to you for a 
long time, and have not seen the number referred 
to, | dv not know exactly what he means. But if 
anybody asks you about anything I have ever said 
or written, just tell them fur me that bees are a 
*delusion;” the biggest kind of a little **humbug;” 
a cheat that will draw mvure mouey out of your 
pocket than they will put in, taking a series of 
years together; a useless stock that accumulates 
on your hands, which you can not sell. Lust fall 
I offered mine at $2.50 per colony, and could not 
sell one. One of my neighbors has 22 hives full of 
nice bright comb, which he offers for $1.00 each,— 
8 frames, American size, oak hives, poplar or pine 
lid. How is that for profit? Ours have wintered 
well so far on summer stands, with top covered 
with No. 2 manilla paper, which makes them air- 
tight, and bees do not eat it through. It is the 
cheapest covering, even if you throw it away every 
spring. 

The reason I don’t subscribe for GLEANINGS is, 
Iam not able. I have taken from 2 to 4 journals 
for the last ten years, have lost money in the long 
run, and propose to “ goit,”’ in the future, on past 

| reading, past experience, old hives, old combs, last 
| year’s section-boxes, and grape sugar. Do you 
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think it will pay? Our surplus in past years has 


been from the Spanish needle; but a different and | 
more improved mode of farming has eradicated it | 


from our fields, and I think this section will not 
ay until some new plant takes possession of our 
elds. We have but little pasturing land, and will 
never have white clover. 
able farming lands that farmers can not afford to 
asture or allow to lie idle. Hence bee-pasturage 
8 a failure. JOHN F. LAFFERTY. 

Martinsville, Clark Co., Ill., Feb. 16, 1880. 

Never mind the bees, friend L.; ‘‘let °em 
slide.” We'll pay youa salary to keep up 
this department, and to keep the boys from 
getting too great an ideaof bee culture. 








WE will pay 10c. each, for April Nos. of last year. | 


THERE! we have, this 3lst day of March, 4274 sub- 
scribers. 


PARKER'S machine for fastening in fdn. pleases us 
more than it did at first. I think we will pay him an- 
other $5.00 for his invention. Sce illustration in 
March number. 


WE have a very pleasant and wholesome article of 
grape sugar from the Davenport factory, which we 
can 8 ip tor 4%c. in 50. boxes: 44c. in 110. boxes, 
or for 4c. in barrels of 475%. We will ship it from 
here or the factory, at the above prices. 





I WANT some brooms for the 10 ce. counter. Who 
will make us 1000 brooms for $80.00? If thereisa 
broom-muker among you who will try it, send mea 
sample by express of what you can do. Let it be 
strong and serviceable, what there is of it. 


MILTON KrvuM, of Hurleyville, Sullivan Co., N. Y., 
furnishes wooden potato-mashers and rolling-pins, 


solid handle, for the 5c. counter; also a larger sized | 


potato-masher, revolving-bandle rolling-pin, beef- 
steak mauls, and towel-rollers for the 10 c. counter. 


I HAD proposed keeping the **counter store,” only 
in the price | st, for the future, but it has become a 


topic of so much interest, and seems to be doing so | 
much good, I give it vou once more, and omit the | 
If | 


voluminous monthly contents to give place toit. 
you don't like it, “scold,” and then I willdo “ t’other 
way.” 

PRICE OF A BC Books. 

THE price of the A BC book, in paper, is the same 
as for a year’s subscription to GLEANINGS, and it 
may be counted with GLEANINGS in getting clubs. 
The price in cloth is 25c. more. Above are prices by 
mail. If ordered by freight or express, deduct 13 
and 15 c. per copy respectively. 


CONVENTIONS. 

1880. 

April 15.— Central Mich. Bee Keepers’ Association. 
Semi-annu»l meeting, in Pioneer Hall, in the 
new Capitol, Lansing, Mich. 

April 28.— Marion Co. Bee Keepers’ Association, at 
Knoxville, lowa. 

DCRING this month T will pay $1.00 cach for daugh- 
ters of imported mothers that have just commenced 





to lay, and $1.00 per pound for young Italian bees. | 


Blacks or hybrids, 50 ¢. per pound. They are to be 
delis ered bere alive, charges paid. Test your skill 
in putting them up, by sending a few the first time. 


I can not sav what I will do in May, or whether I | 


shall buy at all. 








For those who have inquired about tools for mak- 
ing queen-cages, I have obtained some very nice ex- 
pansive bits, to bore holes of anv size you wish. The 

rices are as follows: No. 1, boring trom 1 to 1'4 in., 

1.75: No. 2, boring from % to 3in., $2.50. If wanted 
by mail, add 5 and 10 c. respectively for postage. We 
have a very nice patent grip-brace to hold them, or 
to hold any bit, for 75 ¢c. If wanted by mail, add 27 
cents for postage. 


PLANING-SAWS. 

WE have one running in our saw-room that cuts 
even smoother than almost any planer. Of course, 
it does not cut as fast,but where your stuff does not 
need to be of very accurate thickness, it is quite a 
saving. You cau run the saw cither backward or 





All our lands are avail- | 


| 

| forward, and it is a cut-off or bevel saw, just as good 
as any, without any stopping and changing. We 
have accepted the agency of them, and can give you 
any size from four inches up, for just twice our reg- 
ular list prices. 


WE have to-day received from friend Given a 
sample frame filled with fan. made on his press. It 
| takes about 1-5 of a pound of wax, and the fdn. is 

after the Dunham style. Some pieces that bad been 

worked out by the bees showed that the whole of the 
| wax had been drawn up, so that the base lonks pre- 
cisely like natural comb. By omitting the wires, he 
makes beautiful fdn. for comb honey on the same 
press. I have ordered a press. 


WE have just purchased of Byron Walker, Capac, 
Mich., some very nice honey that he calls raspberry, 
and we have all decided in favor of raspberry honey 
at our house. It cost us 11 cents, and, after paying 
freight, we retail it in those five-cent pint tin pails, 
with covers, for 25 ¢. a pailful. This gives us about 
14 c. per lb. Those pails with covers are certainly 
the nicest thing for candied honey, and, if you buy 
them in nests of different sizes, they are not so very 
bulky. With some cheap tin, a few tools, and our 
soldering outfit, a bee-keeper can soon learn to 
—— his own tin pails, during winters and rainy 
days. 


LIGHT BREAKING ON THE MAILING QUEEN-CAGE. 

| FRtEND NELUIS has smended his queen cage by 

substituting a tin bottle instead of one of glass. and 
Prof. Cook saves, in last Erchange, he can see no ob- 
jection toit. T think we should here remember Mr. 
Langstroth’s qveen-cage pictured in Mav GLEANINGS 
for last year, for bis tin bottle is the principal 
feature in it. If water can be sent in this wav, I 
will put in two bottles, and furnish you all the cages 
vou wish, for 10c each, or a dollar a dozen. As we 
make a good strong cage, with plenty of * victuals 
and drink,” to last in case of accidental delays, the 
postage will be 4c. each cage. If T were sending 
bees by express, I should fill one of the bottles with 
honey. 


NEEDLES. 

| During our electrical experiments a few evenings 
ago, With my class of bovs, Tealled for a large nee- 
dle. As it was handed me, T was struck with the ex- 
treme beauty of its finish, oblong eve. and delicate 
taper. On attempting to break it. T found the tem- 
' per so nicely adjusted, that it would neither snap as 

needles often do, nor bend as those of too low a tem- 
| ner do: in fact, T began to think T could not break it. 
| When it broke, I found by examining, that it had 
bent first. verv sliohtiv. The needle came from a 
pr»ckave costing 25e , and my wifesavs sheneversaw 
anything equaltothem She got them in this wav: 
| a bov ealled at the door, and banded ber a small 
| white envelope. saving “please eramine., and T will 

cul to-morrow.’ The envelope contained 5 papers of 

these excellent needles (25 needles each), besides a 
| larger paper containing 2 steel tape needles, 3 long 
cotton darners, 2 extra fine cotton darners. 2 wool. 2 
varn, 1 worsted, 1 motto, 2 carpet. and 3 button nee- 
dles. And this whole lot, was only 25e. Of course, 
she took them at onee, as did nearly all the neigh- 
hors The bov might easily have soll a hundred 
papers in ourtowninaday. T found the packsges 
eost him lie.. by the hundred. Pretty good business, 
fora boy or girl either; do vou not think so? Well, 
when T sent the Co. a copy of mv paper and told 
them what T wished to do, thev gave me a price in 
quantities, so that T ean furnish anv of vou as above. 
| to show vou what thev are, we will send a paper for 


| 5e., or the whole package of 6 papers for 25e. 


BEES FOR SALE! 
30 strong colonies, in Simplicity hives, metal cor- 

nered frames. with plenty of brood and honey, at 

$4.00 each. MRS. T. I. FBERMAN, 

4 Merrimac Point, Illinois. 





Dollar Italian Queens 


Sent by mail, April and Mav. $1.00; after, 90 c. 
4-6 


BEES BY THE POUND! 


For Price List of Italian Queens, and Bees, send 
to E.M.HAYHURST, Kansas City, Mo. 4d 
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Continued from page 150. 


| 


10 | Dust Pans, Japanned.................. | 9519 00 | 
2 | Envelopes, Bunch of 25,such as we use | 75 | 6 00 
2 | Files for Cross Cut and Hand Saws... | 85 | 8 00 
2 | * Double-Ender. This is price of 
File only; e -shnie b Handle is giv- 
CR IR DC. COUR 6s ccccisccssaces | 95| 9 25 
TL | OOG SOU OI We 0. ine sic avocncwnsieccs ce | 75 | 7 00 
2| Fruit Knives, White Metal Handle, 
Steel Blade, all Nickel! Plated, would 
have been considered a few — 
ago very reasonable at 50c........... 98 | 9 50 
5| Funnels, Quart, Just right to pour | 
Honey aide Sa hies ae bu Wale es Vw Ae eenie a 5/8 00 
8 | Garden Trowels, Steel................. | 90/8 %5 
4| Glass Cutter, with Knife Sharpener, 
Corkscrew and Can Opener......... 95 | 9 00 
1| Glue, Peter Cooper’s, Priquid with 
EA er rer. | 18 00 
4 | Hammers Small for Nails............. | 65 | 6 00 
Ce rere 9 | 8 50 | 
18 | = Lk ean | 65 | 6 00 
8 Hatchets, Bronzed, Geo. —— | 90| 8 50 
1| Ink Powder for C heirograph, best.. | 85 | 8 00 
| f URNEIND BAUM -sasnage tise vabees 000 bese | 98 | 9 &) 
Lunch Box, Tin, Japanned............ | 95| 9 25 
10 Mallets, Wood, excellent.............. | 85 | 8 00 
| Maple Sugar Bee Candy, in | Ib. bricks. | 
Good for Bees and Children......... 98 9 50 
10 | Molasses Cups, Japanned, Nice for 
EIS SA re >/9 00 
1} Nut Pick. all Nickel, very pretty..... | 9519 00 
5 | Oilers, Zine, Spring Bottom havea bees | &5/8 00 
| Pails, 4% size, Painted, 2 BP EROODS: 6 6:0.0:0.00 | 95 | 9 00 | 


4 Pocket Levels, to be Put on a Square. | 85; 8 00 
2 | “Knives, 1 Blade, American, 
Good, Ebony Handles, fine steel blade | 9519 00 
“Kniv es came all right, and we have three happy 
boys. R. H. RHODEs. 
Arioade, Colorado. 


| Prick Punches, best te agave d steel. 85 | 8 00 


i | Potato Masher, Large . .... | 55/5 00 
6 | Quart Measure, Tin....... ...-......2. | 95 | 00 
24 | Rolling Pins, Revolving Handle ...... | 75) 7 00 
1 | Rule, 1 Foot, Box-wood, Pocket....... 1 100 | 1000 
Scissors, same as 5c, but larger pie ncaa | %5|7 00 
10 Scoops, Tin, for ‘‘scooping’’...... .... | %5| 7 00 
2 | Serew Driv ers, Wood Handles, Strong 
and Nice, 74 inches Long............ 90 | 8 50 
5|Serew Driver, metal Handle, nickel. 
sn ail ROO Ee ee nee | 95|9 00 
7 | Shears, 9% Inches, excellent for lWe.... | 85) 8 00 
8 | Sieves, Wood Frame, Wire, Round.... | 95 | 9 00 
3 | Soap Stand, Silvered Wire............ ; 90|8 50 
11 | Steak Pounders, turned of wood...... | 65) 6 00! 
a | Steels for Sharpening Knives......... ; & | 8 00 
| Taffy Pans, Right for making Bee | 
Candy in small lots................... 85 | 8 25 | 
5 | | Tin pail, with Cover, 2 Quart.......... | 971950 
7 | Tin Pans, Plain or Milk, 4qt .......... | 9 | 9 00 


Just think of it, a fair size, very pretty milk pan, 
for 10e. 


7) | Tin Cake Pans, Scallop, 10 inch. .. | 9519 00 
Tooth Brushes, good quality Cerne | & | 8 60 
r Twine, Strong Flax, ‘et. Balls........ | 95) 9 00 


| Twine C utter, to screw on your coun- 

ter. Very handy for Clerks and | 
| re rr 85 | 8 09 

10 | Waiters Plain, Jappanned and handy 
because they are small.. 9 | 9 00 
6 | Wash Basins, 10 in. 7 pretty and use ‘ful | 95 | 9 00 
23 | oo, REE EE ATS | 85 | 8 00 
21! Wooden Bowls, 1 foot wide ........... | 8 | 8 00 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


Twenty-Five Cents. 


8 | Bell, Dinner, Brass ..... . |2 10! 20 00 
18 Brac es, Carpenters, with set screw | 2 10 | 20 00 
Brushes, Paint, very fair for Paint- 


ing Bee Hives.. | 2 25 | 20 00 
ql > Whitewash . 2 00) 18 00 
2 | Caliper Rule, % foot, brass lined... 2 25 | 22 00 
P | Compasses, Carpenters, AOD. «6:50: 2 10 | 20 00 
fo). ee eee | 1 40] 12 30 

20 | Dinner Pails, with cup and coffee 
| Ee rer | 2 45 | 24 00 
3 | Files, Best for Circular Saws, 6 in...) 1 80 | 17 50 

| Garden Rakes, malleable iron....... |2 


22 | Hammers, Adze E., Polished, Car- 
penters, Excellent for the Money..'1 50! 14 00 | 


25 22 | 00, ITALIAN BEES A 


8 | Hammers, Metal Handle inlaid with 


ND idle as cadcinbe dan Kons teeewe {1 60| 15 00 
19 | Hatchets, Painted Red............... | 2 lv | 20 00 
| Hoes, boys’ size, best steel, riveted 
I as varcavars ocmseweasegs 4304 | 3 50 | 33 00 
“ ladies 7 Py - ‘oe | 2 40 | 23 50 
| Honey, Raspberry or Clover, in pint 
Tin Pails, WE COVGIB .2.csccscccicss | 25 5 00 


0) Knives, 2 Blades, Fine Quality, Am. | 1 90 : 00 
| sd Heavier than above | 2 25 | 22 00 
5 | Lampe, Brass, Night... ..........s0.0- | 2 2 | 22 00 
7 | * Cottage, Brass Hand. ...... | 2 25 | 22 00 
5 | Lantern and Night Lamp Combined, 
Small, but very pretty and useful | 2 25 | 22 00 
1] Magnifying Glass, in very pretty rub- 


ber case, to carry in pocket... weveee | 2 25 | 20 00 
| Measuring Tapes, spring, 36 in., in 
oe a errr rae 12 10 | 20 00 


1| Needles, Lloyd’s Telegraph, Packa- 


ges of 6 papers, see page 190.... | 1 60] 15 00 
+4 Oil Cans, 1 Quart, tor Kerosene..... a 1 60 | 15 00 
: eT OTN ne cei crde calima@edas sada | 1 90 | 18 00 
pam We ighta, Glass, Very Pretty. | 1 80 | 17 00 
rf Planes, All Metal, see price list..... 1160} 15 00 
2) Plyers, Flat Nose, very usetul...... | 1 60 | 15 00 
2) | ps Round Se ERPs Keer err er | 1 90 | 18 00 
2| Rules, 2 Foot, Pocket, Box-wood.... | 1 25 | 12 00 
(each 15¢) 
2 | Scissors, Fine, Solid Steel Blade.... | 2 10 | 20 00 
7 | Serew Drivers, 1 Foot long, Fine, 
We Fao 6c cosa teen sciceesce | 190 | 18 00 
| Seives, Metal Rim. for Wax Ex- 
tractor, see Dieh Pan.......0csccses 2 25 | 22 00 


6 | Shears, Nickel Plated................ |2 | 19 00 
10, Signs to Be Hung in Door Yard, in 
Stock 3 Kinds, ** Honey for Sale,’’ 


* Bees and Queens for Sale”? and 

“This Property for Sale’’......... | 2 00 | 18 00 
1! Silver Thimbles, Pure Coin ........ | 2 30 | 22 50 
0| Thermometers, Best... .......cccsesee | 1 50 | 14 00 


24 Tin Mish Pans, 10 qt. with handles.. 2 45 | 24 00 
This is the pan used for our 50c Wax Extractor. 
10; Tin Pails, 2 Quart Japanned and 
NNN ain dic ce aan canvas veces ecesis | 2 00} 18 00 
| Tin Patis, 4 Quart Piatt... ...665 6.000. | 2 Ov | 18 00 
6. Try-Square, all metal, handle and 
blade, accurate inside and out, and 
a most beautiful tool for such a 
small sum of money. ‘ 200) 17 50 
17! Wrench, malleable, “Adjustable. Seti | 2 40 | 23 Ov 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


FIFTY CENTS. 


Ff GI TENG ois 6 noe sccs sass esansazas | 4 25 | 40 00 
| Carpenter’ sSqu’s, good, but not steel | 450 | 44 00 
27 | Braces, pat. grip, 8 ineh... | 4 50 | 42 00 


25 Cheirograph, Compleie, 6%; x8%, 
Ink Pad, &c. See page 10, Jan. No. | 4 50 | 40 00 
| Garden Rakes, malleable iron, with 
III sa fo ccoe daar ees dataacauas 14 25: 40 00 
1) | Hammer, Fine Steel, Finely Finished, 
although rather small, it is the very 
best Hammer that can be bought | 4 26 | 40 00 


16| Hand Saws, 18 inch; Very Neat, 
Made of Fine steel ................ | 4 00 | 37 50 
33 | Hatehets, Good Steel, well finished. | 4 00 | 35 00 
Hoes, fine steel, riveted blades...... | 3 50 | 33 00 
23 | Planes, All Metal, Full Size......... | 4 25 | 40 00 
jp are ea eer | 4 50 | 44 00 
10! Measuring Tapes, 50 Feet, Fine .... | 4 25 | 40 00 
2} a ag 36in., Spring with 
stop, Nickel Case, very Handsome, 
au beautiful present for a Lady... | 3 50/30 00 
5 | Magnifiers, 2 Lenses, on 3 brass feet | 4 50 | 42 50 
16 | Pruning Shears, Ercellent........... | 4 50 | 44 00 


16 | Screw Driver, 20 inches long........ | 5 75 | 35 00 

This is so large and strong, that in an emergency, 
it will do nicely for a small handspike or crowbar. 
38 


10 Shears, Fine, Solid Steel some eens 4 00 | 
Shovels, for Boys, Steel.. ee 00 | 38 00 
“Men a Nl einai mene e 4 50 | 44 00 
10 | Stereoscopes..............-eeessseeee | 4 75 | 45 00 
26, Vises, Iron, Parallel Jaws, 1'3 in. 
WEE Sonica ckiy de rsa ce kehes esos ens |4 75 | 45 00 


To screw on a Table or bench, Very handy. 





SWEET HOME APIARY. 
AND QUEENS FOR SALE BY 
OTTO KLEINOW, 
Opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, Michigan. 





a 
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“W. 0.°S” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in 4 





wo ee $4 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $3,50 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, per doz cee Kkecenwaeh awe Ween $* 00 
In Quart “* ee ore ere 6 00 
InGallonJugs “ * 12 00 


Green and Red ink are nec oresarily more expen- 


sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 
Liquid Bluing, in 6 0%. bottles Se 50 


| $5 40 


T will send 4% gross, 2 oz. inks, assorted colors, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1.00 


WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


P. S. by Novice.—If it is more convenient. where 
you are ordering goods of me, I will try to fill small 
orders at the above prices. 

Now. boys, we can ll have good, plain ink, if we 
ean not have good writing, and we eun help W. 0. 
out of trouble. The colored inks are very pretty 
for a postscript, or for any passage ina letter to 
which you wish to call particular attention, 

P.S,No 2.—Why, just think of it! we can se!l all 
of the bottles, red and green too, on the 5e counter, 
if we choose: and even the bottles of tluing, for only 
Jive cents, if the express or freight charges are not 
too “awful” much. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
cireular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES FOR 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The undersigned will be prepared to furnish Bee 
Hives, Comb Foundation. White Poplar Sections. 
Italian Bees, &c., xt lowest rates. Send for price 
list before purchasing elsewhere. 

WM. W. CARY. Jr, 
4-"d Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


IMPORTED 
QUEENS 


We shall have a shipment of fine Tested Queens 
from Italy, this month, selected for our yr. 
Circulars and prices free. LEWIS A. BES 
4 od Best's. Lehigh Co., Pa. 


Raspberry Plants by Mail. 


Davison’s Thornless, Mam. Cluster, Doolitite, Sen- 
eca, Kirtland, Herstine, and Philadelphia, at 50 cts. 
per doz. P. SUTTON, Ransom, Lack’a Co., Pa. 


J. M. Brooks & Bro’s. 


COLDEN ITALIANS. 
FINE TESTED QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. 


Send for circular and see what others say of them. 
3-9d COLUMBUS, IND., BOX 64. 
EARLY OFVIO POTATOLS. 
Ihave had many different kinds of potatoes, and 
after 4 years’ experience with the Early Ohio, I find 
that no other do as well. I will ship them at follow- 
ing prices: per bbl... $3.50; per bu., $1.50; per pk., fide. 
Alsike Clover and Silver-Hull Buckwheat, I also 
sell and ship. I also manufacture and sell DUNHAM 
FounpDaTtion. Cash paid for Beeswar. For pure 
Italian Bees and A piarian Supplies. send for circular. 
Address ERNST 8S. HILDEMAN, 
Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 





A GOQOD OFFER. 


KING’S 


BEE- KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE, 


A live, first-class, monthly paper, devoted to Bee 
Culture in all its branches— 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


PRICE, AND 








SHUCKS BEE - FEEDER, 


approved by leading apiarists, exceedingly simple, 
convenient, and effeetive: thou-ands are in use, «nd 
nocomplaint: feeds enuilly well at froat entrance of 
hive or top of frames with no danger of robbing from 
its vse. Price bv mail. 30 cents each 
B' ITH of the above for por Dollar: 
time. Address, J. WM. SHU 
id Des Moine 2, Polk C (a) » lowa. 


BEES WANTED! 


100 Ibs. or more delivered safe at Omaba, Neb. 
Address with price and full particulars, — 
4 H. MUNGER. 


Tr’ 7 > \ \7 for introducing BUCK. 
BIC r I A EVE CHURN, Address 
. F. BEARD, Republic, Seneca County, Ohio. 


FOUNDATION PRESSES 


FROM $15. TO $40. 


Foundation madein wired frames a success, Send 
for our prices on Hives filled with Wired Founda- 
tion; also prices of Wired Found ition. Common 
Foundation, Italian Queens, &e.. &c. Cireulir and 
samples free. D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, IIL. 4 


UE ENS! 

Tested Queens, duughters of Imp. M sther,in May, 
$2 00; after June 1,$1.50. Home bred tested, in May, 
$1.50. Hybrids. 60e Purity and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. J. A. WARD, Madisonville, Ham. Co., O. 4d 


A Few Reliable $1.00 Queens 


At $1.00. Tested, $2.00. Bees, $1.00 ner lb. Heavy 
combs, 12x14 in., shipped with tees, 20c evch. Test- 
ed Queens before June Ist, $2.50. Como Foundation 
made to order. Sample free. 

H. R. BOARDMAN, East Townsend Huron Co., O 


STANDARD POULTRY & ITALIAN EES | 


P. Rocks, & L. Brahmas Exclusively. 


§ $5.09 per pair } E § $2.00 per 13) 
ow Ss) 7.00 *“ trio{ ggs: 3.50 * 6f 
ITALIAN BEES IN SIMPLICITY AND CHAFF [IIVES. 
Stock first re iss and satisfaction guaranteed. 
3-5 N. H. ALLEN, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co. 


BEES FOR 1880. 


We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens 


now is the 





, Mo. 


CHEAP. Satisfaction guaranteed For circulars, ad- 
dress §. b. MCLEAN & SON, 
2-Sd Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


BEES FOR SALE IN APRIL! 


Good, healthy swarms of Ttelian Bees, at $6.00 
each, 1n good, painted, 8 frame bives. Tnside size of 
frames, 94x17. Delivered on board of the ears, in 
good shipping order ALBERT POTTER, 
3-4d Eureka, Win. Co., Wis. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


‘DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





No. 1. No. 3. 


Address only, like 
3B. &. 
Se) 








No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 






months and figures for / Dealers in 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. BEcS & HONEY, 
Full outfit included- AND 







| ery ink, box, ete 
Sent by mail postpaid 
Without ink and pads, \ 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave vour- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
tronble.”” I know, you see 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers _ ntists, &c., &e. Send for 
Cirenlar. . br ROOT, Medina. Ohio. 


1880, Everett Bros, 1880 


Everett’s Honey Extractors and Everett Lang- 
stroth Hives a specialty. We challenge competition 
in quality and price. Our circular and price list of 
Apiarian Supplies, Italian Bees, and high class Poul- 
ad sent free. Address— 

EVERETT BROS., Toledo, Ohio, 


CYPRIAN, ALBINO, AND ITALIAN SEEK, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


I am prepared to furnish, Cyprian, Albino and 
Italian Queens, bred from imported and select home 
bred mothers, warranted pure, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Send for price list before purchasing else- 
where. Address LEVI R. LASH, 

Summit Station P. O., Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
3-8 or HENRY C. HEISL ER, Minersville, Pa. 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W.CARY, 
Itfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Albino and Talian Queens, Full Colonies, and 


Nuclei, at Reasonable Prices. 


T am prepared to furnish early Queens—Pure Al- 
binos, and Italian Queens bred from !mported and 
select home - bred mothers, warranted to be pure, 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives, Root’s Ex- 
tractors, and Apiarian Supplies generally. Send 
for Price List, &c. 

ddress S. VALENTINE, 
Double Pipe Creek, Carrol! Co., Md. 





Im ported Queens 


& SPECIALTY 





DADANT & SON. 
COLONIES: 


With Imported, tested, Italian 7m. ioasiiewies $13 00 
- home-bred ss gatas OO 
Hybrids and blacks in movable frame or box hives. 
Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 


and will continue to receive 2 shipments every 
month trom May to September. 


ROOT AND DUNHAM FOUNDATION. 


The purest and — yellow foundation made. 
Hives, Extractors, Cans for uncapping, Veils, Smo- 
kers, Pails, Jars, Knives, &e. 

Send your name ona postal card for circular and 
sumple ‘of foundation free. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3-8d Hamilton, Hancock Co., Tl. 


Foundation 45c 


T am prepared to furnish Foundation Comb, in 
large or small quantities, at the above price per tb. 
1 will also work up wax ar 20c per Ib.or half the 
wax. All work guaranteed to give sutisfaction. I 
use only pure beeswax. F. J. FARR, 
4d Independence, Jackson Co., Mo. 

mr AL, I. AN Biches FOR 1880. 

I will sell 3 frame nuclei, with tested queen, before 
vos 20, for $4.00; after June 20, $3.50; after August 

$3.00. These nuclei will be well stocked with 
an od and bees, and contain young, profitable queens. 
Cyprian Quwens.—l believe myself, so far, the only 
one inthe U.S. who has these valuable and beauti- 
ful bees in purity. Descriptive “irculurs sent free. 

JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
1-6 Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


GGS FOR HATCHIENG.—From first cliss 
Plymouth Rocks and Brown Lee borns, warrant- 
ed to be fre-h and trueto name; $2.00 per 18, secure- 
ly packed. Address JONATHAN COTNER, 
Chippewa Lake, Medina Co., O. 


Will Sell, or Trade for Bees, 


One Three-horse Boiler and Engine, and Saws for 
Hive-making. Everything complete and brand new. 
Address Wm. DeWortTH, Bordentown, N. J. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


and Price List for Simplicity, ae One-story Sim- 
er Chat? Hives. Address H. DEANE, 8r., 
2-5d Mortonsville, wx \dford Co., Ky. 


FOR FOUNDATION 


MADE OF PURE BEESWAX, 
3-5 Address JAS. A. NELSON, Wyandott, Kan. 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS! 
Send for Price List of full Colonies, Nuclei, Queens, 

Bee Hives, Comb Fdn., and Bee Keeper’s Supplies 

generally. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

4 A. F. STAUFFE R, Sterling, Ww hiteside Co. 2 Ti. 


188so. 1880. 
ITALIAN QUEENS & NUCLEI. 
Single Queen, Tested...... ined nade. nu Oe 

vs Untested ( Laying). acavvan ee 
Sent by mail. 
Nuclei, 1 frame, Langstroth size.. oa . 200 
- 2 ” ™ a> adie webymenabins 2 50 
“ 8 a) “ Ld . s podale 8 00 
Tested Queens, per doz ila iateien intron Cass 20 00 
Untested “ Sal ainiale aude veiw’ <Aléns 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Address . P. HENDERSON, 
3-S8ing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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= 


ee ae Saw a 


week to my apiary. 
35d 
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Should Read Our 


Aplarian Catalogue for 1880! 


It will PAY youto doso. Write your name, and 
those of your friends who keep bees, on a postal 
card, at once, and direct it to 


3-6d SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


CLEAR AHEAD! 
WE LEAD IN SMOKERS. 


Our new invention of a 


DOUBLE BUAST 


Smoker is pronounced the finest improvement ever 
made on smokers. No more sparks or ashes in the 
hive. Doolittle says: **The arrangement to change 
the draft so as to make it a cold blast after the tire 
is kindled places it ahead of any smoker in the mar- 
ket by a long way.”’ So say all who see and test it. 
Don’t fail to see an illustration and dese ription of it. 

Prices, large 2's inch tube, $1 50; medium, 2 inch 
tube, $1.25; small. 1% inch tube, without double 
blast attachment, 75 cents. Dust box and extra noz- 
zle with large size, 25 cents extra. By mail 25 cents 
extra each. 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-HXEEPING, 
BY L. C. ROOT. 

This is the most practical work published. It con- 
tains 100 illustrations including an excellent por- 
trait of M. Quinby. Price, by mail, $1.50. 

We sell everything used by practical bee-keepers. 
Send for illustrated circular. 

L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
4d Mohawk, Herk. Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
200 COLONIES IFALIAN BEES. 


Having over 450 colonies of Italian Bees, I will sell 
200 in lots of 25, 50, 100, or 200, at $5. delivered on 
board of any Mississippi River steamboat. All the 
queens are daughters of Imported mothers from 
two districts of Italy. Allin newly painted movable 
frame hives. PAUL L. VIALLON, 
3tfd Bayou Goula, La. 


Queens! Queens! x 


Pure tested Italian queens, from choice imported 
mothers, April and May, $2.50; afterwards, £2.00. 
Untested queens, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed by 
mail. Send in your orders early. as I live 10 or 
12 miles from the railroad The mail comes twice a 

HALL & CHENY, 
Fern Cliff, Jackson Co., Ala. 


BINGHAM & 
HETHERINGTON. 


You ean lean ona Bingham 

Smoker in the hour of tril. 

One match per day, and wood 

of any kind, is all that’s need- 

ed. It needs no fussing or 

cleaning or dampers, as it 

works just as well pointing ® 

down as up, and never goes § 

out. Previous to my inven- 

tion and patent, the draft to 

all bellows smokers was throu’ 

the bellows; now, all bellows 
smokers use an open draft. 
|} The largest and most scientific bee-keepers 
use Bingham Smokers, some using as many 
-— fittes n in their various apiaries. 

No Bingham Smoker has ever been re- 
turned. No letter has ever been received 
complaining that our Smokers did not give 
satisfaction; but we have received hund- 
reds of letters expressing the most un- 
bounded satistaction and appreciation of 
our invention. Hundreds of them have 

: been in constant use three seasons, and are 
now as good as new. One dollar anda half is not 
much for the use of such an instrument three sea- 
sons, is it? Patented January 9, 1878; 1e-issued 
July 9, 1878. 

The extra large Smoker and the Extra Standard 
for 1880 will have our new extra-wide shields, which 
entirely protect the hands and bellows from heat, 
and remove the danger of burning the fingers. 
Practical bee-keepers will find these wide shields an 
important improvement. 

The Bingham & Hetherington Patent Uncapping 
Knife is a large, strong, durable knife, polished and 
tempered like a razor, und so formed and sharpened 
as to cut both ways, over hills and through hollows 
all the same, without dropping a cap on the honey. 
The most world-renowned, practical, and scientific 
bee-keepers in Europe and America pronounce it 
“the best honey-knife ever made.” 


Extra Large Smokers...................2% inch, $1.50 
Extra Standard ** eer 2 1.25 
Plain = me - ere | - 1.00 
Little Wonder * _ 75 
- = ee i ees 3.00 
Bingham & Hetherington Knife.................. 1.00 
sep * Knife and Cap-Catcher. 1.25 
If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 25 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Send for circular. If to sell again, apply for dozen 
or half-dozen rates. Address T. F. Bingham or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
4d OTSEGO, MICH. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent of live we ight; are small bone 
and light offal: quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,’ ete., says of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the ‘“‘tinest Essex pig he ever 
saw.”’ A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal. (farrowed 
Feb. 23. and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful — i attention. 
4-Hid W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A ieee number of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 
Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, w war rante d to hate h. 








| EADQUARTERS for the Best Queens and Colo- 
niesinthe U.S. As I make Queen resring a 

specialty, I guarantee to those orderines from me, 

exactly what they bargain for. Circulars free. 

J-5d D. A. PIKE, Smithsburg, Wush. Co., Md. 


300 COLONIES BEES FOR SALE! 
Come to Council Bend, Ark., on the Miss. River, 
and buy 300 Colonies of Bees. Iam determined to 
sell. 24 GEO. B. PETERS, 








GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good ay < 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, [am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the | 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- | 
owing list, books that I approve, I have marked with | 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for | 
the price, large type and much space between the | 
lines, +; foreign, §. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS, 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
ee A eran et 

ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 125) 





COO 0 OW MORGAIF . occcds cccscsee cece vccsas 1 2 | 
Te ID SNM os vc abd 560 bts erbatenscene 100, 

Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................05- 1 50 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**+.... $2 00 


Bee-keeper’s Text Book*.. Revised, ooo 1 00 
7 ™ * gnome . Paper, ... 75 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s§.. 1 25 


CORN “TRON og vei sss awsascceestvece oye 20 | 
How I made $350 a Year with mv Beest® A 
foreign book: more valuable as a curi- 


osity than asa practical work........... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 

NE Eo: Nicks win aang baa sat ade ; 
Honey as Food and Medicine..... 10 


Sugar Canes snd their Products* “Sample of 








Sugar iocluded .............. 75 | 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .....02.00s 1 50) 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 

Se ee sas a's anos 4s Giasndacavacee'e 1 00 
Five Acres too Much**..............ccce-cceccees 1 50 | 
pe arr ere 1 50 | 
An Hee Parm, Stoddard™. ..........ccccccccces 50 
NE COUN CUO II oo osc cccecstecsoedceces : 25 
III. o.oo eins vis secede cesee 1 50} 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 | 
How to Use The Microsecope................-.-+ %5 | 
Wood's Common Objects of the Microscope**. 50 
Play and Profit in my Garden*...... 50 | 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**... .. 200 
PUN EON inks casaseneccnsresesiedasevedecs 20 | 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 | 
PYROTIORL TPROTIGMITITO® oo icc cc cccccees veesevee 1 50 | 
SOROS TOE NO inn sock ccc cen cetccccscces 1 50 | 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 | 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50) 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 | 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar§.......... 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 1 50 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
BROW TO MEMO CRF oo vce csc d Lostseicisee tens 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*t......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 2 
“ id bs +e boards vf 
= = “ words and music, paper AS 
7 “ 77 oe “ boards "%2 
Tracy’s ‘‘Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 1 50 
RI CO iia kab huansanadad > inaoeee 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper...... .. 30 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 | 
wg Be ee ae ae 1 00 | 
“The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo. Muller**......... 150) 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 2% 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 


| 
American Angler, Norri8.........sccccesccccces $5 50 | 
Ammerionm TG PARC... «sie sseseces veccsces 0 | 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 | 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 | 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 | 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 1 00 | 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 | 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 75 
Rommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 


25 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... .... ccs .cceceesvaee 30 


| Gregory On Squashes.... paper... .........+..- 
| Gregory On Onions....... DE radsesawantuxas 


| Gun, Rod, and Saddle... ............ cece ween eee 


| Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 


| My Vinevard at Lakeview.................s000% 
By. Uk SR rrrrrr rreri ire 


| Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products........... 


Canary Rirds.............. paper 40........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 

Sih. 4 6a dae tee v'¢,6b00000 co cdhese 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... ...........66 eseeeee 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual................sseeeeeeeee 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 

kh | Sry eee 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 

SI ick 565 os bERbCEAC0d60 co scuseess 
Fur, Fin, and Feather. . 
DUMMY Nic no « $n. nc pace hes spcccctececce 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard............. 2 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... a 
Gregory On Cab Dooce ces ccccccccccese 


eee 
$38 RSSSS FB 


oom 





—— at 


Guenon On Milch Cows..............e0eeeeeeeee 


Hedges and Evergreens, Warder..............- 
Hoosier Schoolmaster..............0.eee08 eee 
CE IENUR ks. sn ccs accescnce sevdboescvescedss 
I UNS o.ccs. et cade cdne se «+ scacceseces 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurions to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50..............-- 


-_-— 


—— 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed..............-.06+5+ 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow..............eeeee 
Klipparts Wheat Plant............ .-.eseeeeeees 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat.............2. see 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............ 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................+ 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
ee ec cbn ay Sasa naee-o0es teus's 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard...............++++- 


CO me et Set et TO OD 


BSARSSSSSSSSRSSSRSERS SESSRNSSR RSSRSSnSsssssss 


Practical Butter Book, Willard..... ........... 
Pear Culture, PICIGs........  .ccscscccccccccccess 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
POR CICIIPG PINON B. .... ccc ccccvccccccescose 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn............-.... 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... a 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... ..........++ 
Parsons On The Roe...... ..rcccccccccccccccee 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
Riley on the Mulle.............cccccccce cccccees 
Rhododendrons, Rand ...............6eee cece eee 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 


ee 


fat DD et et BD tat et 


Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story...... 
BUR Growers Guide... ..cccccccccsscecccccssce 
Shooting on The Wing.........-.-.. 0.0: eseeeeee 
Taxidermist’s Manual..............065 es eeee eee 1 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......++- 1 
WOURES OF) CHO TOR. oo. ccccccccccccscee ove panes 1 00 
OIG Ue Fa oo ince eta cncdccscnatcnse ves 1 00 


— 





THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per year—added, Will guarantee safe arrival of 
every No. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


OUR FLAT BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to 14 
square feet to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED 
the past season in FULL 81ZE SHERTS, in 
surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
YIKLD and to the MAKKET VALUS of the 
~ honey. The wired foundation does not 
ag, and gives general satisfaction. Circular and 
amples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 


2tfd, fan. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
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OUR EXTRACTORS AKE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 


. 

o 
Lengstroth 
© knife included at 
izes kept constantly on 


hand ready to ship. OVER 2000 Now IN rer 


. 
s 


7,00 


9 
° 
yes 


frame, $6.50: American frame 


r frame 
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‘PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 
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Our Honey Knife, Price 75c, post-paid, 
is made of fine steel, nicely tinished, with a thin, keen 
edged blade that needs no hot water or any such 


“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


GP" In ordering be sure to give outside dimensiuns uf frame, and length of top bar. ara 





CHEAP HIVES! pa 300 wa 


CHEAP ‘ECTIONS. 
The best Bee Hives, Honey Boxes, Sections, Sec- 
tion Cases, Shipping Crates, etc., 


FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


Manufucturers of the ** Zxewerigs ” Section, 
allin one piece. The 


Finest Section in the World! 


We eell our No.2or second quality hives at 20 | 


cents per hive less than our first quality. Our Price 
List gives prices of our No. 1 hive only. 


Send for Price List. 
LEWIS & PARKS, 
Watertown, Wis. 





1tf.d 
I SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke<pers’ 
Supplies; such as 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax &xtractois, etc. Also 
ee yy Ye Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
4& 2tb. oil are Glass Honey Jars, with 
“rin 1“ ¢ — and Labels, (Corks, 
Glass Tumblers, 
"Sas Jars, etc. 


Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, | 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field | 


Seeds, etc., etc. For further particulars, address 
CHAS. F. M ’ 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 


1tf Cincinnati, O. 


Headquarters for Early pusenal | 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stuck of Italians can not 
be excelled in the UnitedStates. If you wish to pur- 
chase bees or Apiarian Supplies, send for my new 
Circular. Address R. J. P. H. BROWN, 








ltfd Augusta, Ga. 
TACPORTHD QUEENS g 
In April,- = - - - i francs in Gold. 
May and June, - ~ o «2 - 10 
July and August, - . . - , = ” 
September and October,- = - eo. > 


Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a letter. 
CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 
Bologna, Italy. 


1-64 


‘‘Matchless’’Burdett Organs 
are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


pe 635,000 & 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 


“Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 








Send for price list to 


| THE BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
16 ERIE, PA. 


Before Purchasing 


Bescon: for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
| your namie, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping ag wee for our Illustrated (ata- 
logue of Apiarian pees, Sample Sectional Box, 
and Comb Foundation. We wish to present 
| these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer 
them Free. Please send your name at once. “pe- 
cial attention given to rearing Italian Queens 
and Bees. The highest price paid for Beeswax. 

‘8 J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 


Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 
BEE -HBREEPYVERS, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE; 


Also price of the Model Hive and Bee-Keepers’ jo 
plies sent free on application. Address 
E. M. HARRISON, 
Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per |b. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quantity of nice, clean wax, delivered at our R. R. 
stxtion. The sume will be sold to those who wish to 
purchase, at 27¢ per Ib. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 

















